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ORIGINS 



The FBI originated from a force of Special Agents 
created in 1908 by Attorney General Charles Bonaparte during the 
Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt. The two men first met when they 
both spoke at a meeting of the Baltimore Civil Service Reform 
•Association. Roosevelt, then Civil Service Commissioner, boasted 
of his reforms in federal law enforcement. It was 1892, a time 
when law enforcement was often political rather than professional. 
Roosevelt spoke with pride of his insistence that -Border Patrol 
applicants pass marksmanship tests, with the most accurate gettina 
the jobs. Following Roosevelt on the program, Bonaparte countered” 
tongue in cheek, that target shooting was not the way to get the 
best men. "Roosevelt should have had the men shoot at each other 
and given the jobs to the survivors." ' 



Roosevelt and Bonaparte both were "Progressives " 
They shared the conviction that efficiency and expertise not 
connections, should determine who could best serve in 
government. Theodore Roosevelt became President : of the United 
ates in 1901; four years later, he appointed Bonaparte to be 
Attorney General. In 1908, Bonaparte applied that Progressive 
philosophy to the Department of Justice by creating a corps of 
pecial Agents. It had neither a name nor an officially cesicnate'-' 

detf^tivJ^^and Attorney General. Yet, these forme." 

aete..tives and Secret Service men were the forerunners of the FBI. 

ne-ds a Americans take for granted that our country 

ne^s a feaeral investigative service, but in 190S thi 
esuablishment of this kind of agency at a national level was hichlv 
controversial. The U.S. Constitution is based on "federalism"' a 
national government with jurisdiction over matters that cro^s-d 
boundaries, like interstate commerce and foreign affairs with'all 

usually looked to cities, counties, and states to fulfin^oc- 
government responsibilities. However, by the 20th century e4‘ie" 

=°™i<=^tions had created a climate cf'ooin^on 
favorable to the federal government establi^hinc 
investigative tradition. J-i-ninc 



stronc 



Ths impulse amonc the-t>Ame''"ican oe'^'plc +• ni.-- >-o - >- 
federal government, couoled with Jn ide=li^ i; ^ 
characterized what is known as the" P-oare-ivf^ ' 

thit goverrm/nt i^te^vent'ion v/s 

industrial society. Moreover, it looked^o "emSrtS" in^an^iLes 
of inoustry and government to produce that ju?t society. 

national l^vil'^^'’^ .personified Progressivism at the 

well-disoip\7;id e^cptrt's 'corruo?fo"n 

fit Roosevelt's Progressive scheme of aov“ment 

Ge.neral Bonaparte shared his President's Progressive philosophj 




However, the Department of Justice under Bonaparte* had no 
investigators of its . own except for a few Special Agents who 
carried, out specific assignments for the Attorney General, and a 
force ^of Examiners (trained as accountants) who reviewed the 
financial transactions of the federal courts. Since its beginnino 
in 1870, the Department of Justice used funds appropriated to 
.investigate federal crimes to hire private detectives first and 
•later investigators frjbm other federal agencies. (Federal crimes 
are those that were considered interstate or occurred on federal 
government reservations.) 



By 1907, the Department of Justice most frequently called 
upon Secret Service "operatives" to conduct investigations. 'These 
men were well-trained, dedicated — and expensive. Moreover they 
reported not to the Attorney General, but to the Chief of the 
Secret Service. This situation frustrated Bonaparte, who wanted 
complete control of investigations under his jurisdiction. 
Congress provided the impetus for Bonaparte to acquire his own 
force. On May 27, 1908, it enacted a law preventing the Department 
or Jusuice from engaging Secret Service operatives.. 



The following month. Attorney Ge.neral Bonaparte aopoint^'^ 
a force of Special Agents within the Department of- justic^ 

DeoaJtmrnt^' Secret Service e.mployees and a number of 

5 Justice peonage (i.e., compulsory servitude) 

became Special Agents of the Department of Justice 

On July 26, 190S, Bonaparte ordered them to report to Chief 

jammer Stanley W. Finch. This action is celeLated as the 
beginning of the FBI. ‘ ^ej.eoraoea as the 



14 . Attorney General Bonaparte and President Theodore 

re.o^:nS 

Agents become a permanent part of the 
Department of Justice. Attorney ' General Georce Wicke4h-n 
Bonaparte's successor, named the force the Bureau of InvestiaatioA 

chanJifto'chiJf'Af th" Examiilr w-L" 

Changed to Chief of the Bureau of Investigation. 



EARLY DAYS 



. WhGH the BuireGu was Gstablished, ths'^e w’e>“e fp'* t 

'"of primlrily 

a cri»e to transport uooL over si^I 
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7-t also provided a tool by which the federal governneTit could 
investigate criminals who evaded state laws but had no other 
federal violations. Finch became Commissioner of White Slavery Act 
violations in 1912, and former Special Examiner A. Bruce Eielasici 
became the new Bureau of Investigation Chief. 

Over the next few years, the number of Special Acents 
grew to more than 3 00,. .and these individuals were complemented by 
another 300 support employees. Field offices existed from the 
Bureau's inception. Each field operation was controlled by a 
Special Agent in Charge who was responsible to Washington. Host 
field offices were located in major cities. However, several were 
located near the Mexican border where they concentrated on 
smuggling, neutrality violations, and intelliaence collection 
often in connection with- the Mexican revolution." ' 



,, . . April 1917 entry of the United States into World 

War I during Woodrow Wilson's administration, the Bureau's work was 
increased_ again. As a result of the war, the Bureau acquired 
responsibility for the Espionage, Selective Service, and Sabotace 
Acts, and assisted the Department of Labor by investigatina enLmv 
aliens. _ During these years Special Agents with cene-al 
investigative experience and facility in certain laAcruaces 
augmentea the Bureau. ■ ^ 

_ William J. Flynn, former head of the Secret Service 
eccme^ Director of the Bureau of Investigation in July 19 ic and was 
the first to use that title. In October 1919, passage of the 

Act gave the Bureau of Investication 
nothe- tool by which to prosecute criminals who previously evaded 
the law by crossing state lines. With the return of the countrC to 
normalcy" under Preside.nt Warren G, Harding in 1921, the Bureau of 

-Irises fighting the fe.- 






THE "LAWLESS" YEARR 

^ The years from 1921 to 1933 were sometimes c=lle- -v- 

w gangsterism and the public disre'-ard fc^ 
Prohibition, which _ made it illegal to sell or imoort in^oxtc^^nc 
beverages. Prohibition createcf' a new federal medium fcr flc--"nc 
crime. But the Department of the Tre=suf"v not the nor-i-T-^ i 
Justice, had jurisdiction for these viSitionj! of 

jurisdictit"iSnld"fol' “ettTve" sotuWons'’. "“^Th 1°“^ "" 
Investigation had limited success using its narrow jurisdiction to 
investigate some Of the criminals of "the gangste^tri " Fo? 
example, It investigated A1 Capone as a "fugitive federal ^ 
Federal investigation of a resSrgeht white lup«ma%""o%\Snrru; 
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required creativity. The Ku Klux Klan (KKK) , dormant s-ince the 
late 1800 s, was revived in part to counteract the economic gains 
made by.' African Americans during World War I. The Bureau of 
Investigation used the Mann Act to bring Louisiana's philanderina 
KKK "Imperial Kleagle" to justice. 

Through these investigations and through more traditional 
investigations of nuetrality violations and antitrust violations 
•the Bureau of Investigation gained stature. Although the Harding 
Administration suffered from unqualified and sometimes corrupt 
officials, the Progressive Era reform tradition continued among the 
professional Department of Justice Special Agents. The new Bureau 
Investigation Director, William J. Burns, who had previously run 
his own detective agency, appointed 26-year-old J. Edgar Hoover as 
Assistant Director. Hoover, a graduate of George Washinaton 
University Law School, had worked for the Department of Justice 
since 1917, where he headed the enemy alien operations during World 
War I and assisted in the General Intelligence Division under 
Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer, investigating suspected 
anarchists and communists. 

After _ Harding died in 1923, his successor, Calvin 
Coolidge, appointed replacements for Hardina's cronies in 
the Cabinet. For the new Attorney General, Coolidge aooointed 
attorney Harlan Fiske Stone. Stone- then, on May 10, 1924, selected 
Hoover to head the Bureau of Investigation. By inclination and 
training, Hoover embodied the Progressive tradition. Kis 
appointment ensured that the Bureau of Investiaation would koor-, 
that tradition alive. ' “ 



When Hoover took over, the Bureau of Investication ha- 
approximately 650 employees, including 441 Special Agents. 
immediately fired those Agents he considered unaualified and 

the organization. For ex'ample, Hoover 
abolished the seniority rule of promotion and introduced uniform 
appraisals. Regular inspections of Headcuarters and 
field office operations were scheduled. New Aaents -had to be 
between 25 and 35 years_ old. Then, in January 192^ 

Jeturnid^?^ training course for new Age.nts. He* aT=o 

returnee to the earlier preference for Soecial Aaents w-fth la-- c- 
accounting experience. ‘ w.rn c. 

r 4 -- was also keenly aware that the Eur-e=u c- 

Investigation could not fight crime without public sumoort." In 
remarxs preparea for the Attorney General in 1925, he wVote * "The 

Investigation have been impresserwfth Si 
real ^ problem of law enforcement is in trying to 
cooperation and sympathy of the public and that thev 

SISS cf%h°e pSbUcS' the.,selves Merit thl 



Also in the early days of Hoover's directorship, a long 
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held goal of American law enforcement was achieved: the 

establishment of an Identification Division. Tracking criminals by 
means of identification records had been considered a crucial tool 
of law .enforcement ^ since the 19th century, and matchina 
fingerprints was considered the most accurate method. By 1922 "^ 
many large cities had started their own fingerprint collections.* 

■* ^ 

In keeping with the Progressive Era tradition of federal 
assistance to localities, the Department of Justice created' a 
Bureau of Criminal Identification in 1905 in order to provide a 
centralized reference collection of fingerprint cards. In 1907 
the collection was moved, as a money-saving measure, to Leavenworth 
Federal ;Penitentiary, ' where it was staffed by convicts. 
Understandably suspicious of this .arrangement, police departments 
formed their own centralized identification bureau maintained by 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. It refused to 
share its data with the Bureau of Criminal Investigation. In 1924 
Congress was persuaded to merge the two collections in Washinaton* 
D.C., under Bureau of Investigation administration. As a reiult' 
law enforcement agencies across the country began contributincr 
fingerprint cards to the Bureau of Investigation by 1926. 



. . the end of the decade, Special Acent traininc was 

institutionalized, the field office inspection system was solid^v 

Identification Division was functionina. In 
Jh underway that would lead to the creation of 

echnical Laboratory and Uniform Crime Reoorts. The Eure=>u wa'^ 
equipped to end the "lawless years." ‘ cu.e..u v.as 



THE NEWDFAI 



brought hatd\ies tf 
™aper;?"rtd/c,° and 

unrelenting campaign against ^SSS^iAtState^ime^ "" 

,, Noting the widespread interest of the media in this w-^ 

to the" Ad.erikn°7eTpie ’"’"''Hi “===^9® of FBI work through thei 

agency-h .oTTs h'^°w‘L'/’at a^i^r^ft^r^ U ^rL^ 

Aaents had develooed an fac:n-ri-i- ’ i. j. 1-33, Bureau 

them interchangeable with other federal 'in^JLstigltors^^'^T^^^^'^^'^'^ 
later, mere identification with ihe FBT Jp. ? 

pride to its e.mplovees Lri ^ source of special 

respect from the public. anae instant recognition and 
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During the early and Bid-1930s several crucial cfecisions 
solidified the Bureau's position as the nation's premier law 
enforcement agency. In 1932, Congress passed a federal kidnapping 
statute. Then in May and June 1934, with gangsters like John 
Dillinger evading capture by crossing over state lines, it passed 
a number of federal crime laws that significantly enhanced the 
Bureau's jurisdiction. Congress also gave Bureau Agents statutory 
•authority to carry guns and make arrests. 

The Bureau of Investigation was renamed the United States 
Bureau of Investigation on July 1, 1932. Then, beginning July i, 
1S33, the Department of Justice experimented for almost two years 
vith. a Division of Investigation that included the Bureau of 
Prohibition. Public confusion between Bureau of Investigation 
Special Agents and Prohibition Agents led to a permanent name 
change in 1935 for the agency composed of Department of Justice's 
investigators: the Federal Bureau of Investigation was thus born. 

Contributing to its forensic expertise, the Bureau 
established its Technical Laboratory in 1932. Journalist Rex 
Collier called it "a novel research laboratory where government 
criminologists will match wits with underworld cunnina." 
Originally the small laboratory operated strictly as a research 
facility. However, it benefitted from expanded federal fundinc, 
eventually housing specialized microscopes and extensive reference 

collections of guns, watermarks, typefaces, and automcbile tire 
designs. 



Also in^l935, the FBI National Academy was established to 
train police officers in modern investigative methods, since at 
V only a few states and localities provided fonr.al traininc 
to their peace officers. The National Academy taught investicative 
techniques to police officials throughout the United States and 
starting in the 1940s, from all over the world. 



. . legal tools given to the FBI by Congress, as well as 
ureau initiatives to upgrade its own professionalism and that of 
law e.nforcement, resulted in the arrest or demise of all the maicr 
gangsters by 1936. By that tine, however, Fascist in Acolrh 

Benito Mussolini's Italy and Communism in 
Jose._ Stclin^s Soviet Union threatened American democratic 

principles. With war on the hor»izon, a new set of challence^ face--' 
une FdI • . ^ 



WORLD WAR II PERIOD 



. . Germany, Italy, and Japan embarked on an unchecked se"^ies 

tL''s'Sn'’iTvf late l9_3Qs. Hitler and Mussolini suoported 
the Spanish Falangists in their successful civil war aaains-^ the. 
'Loyalist" Spanish government (1937-39). Although many' Europeans 
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and North Americans considered the Spanish Civil War an opportunity 
to destroy Fascism, the United States, Great Britain, and France 
remained neutral; only Russia supported the Loyalists. To the 
shock of those who admired Russia for its active opposition to 
Fascism, Stalin and Hitler signed a nonaggression pact in August 

1939. The following month. Hitler seized Poland, and Russia took 
Finland and the Baltic States. Great Britain and France declared 
war on Germany, which formed the "Axis" with Japan and Italy- -and 
World War II began. The United States, however, continued to 
adhere to the neutrality acts it had passed in the mid-1930s. 

As these events unfolded in Europe, the American 
Depression continued.' The Depression provided as fertile an 
environment for radicalism in the United States as it did in 
Europe. European Fascists had their counterparts and supporters in 
the United States in the German-American Bund, the Silver Shirts, 
and similar groups. At the same time, labor unrest, racial 
disturbances, and sympathy for the Spanish Loyal i_sts prese.nted an 
unparalleled opportunity for the American Communist Party to gain 
adherents. The FBI v;as alert to these Fascist and Communist groups 
as. threats to American security. 

Authority to investigate these orga.nizations came in 1936 
with President Roosevelt's authorization through Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. A 1939 Presidential Directive further strengthened 
the FBI's authority to investigate subversives in the United 
States, and Congress reinforced it by passing the Smith Act in 

1940, outlawing advocacy of violent overthrow of the governmient . 

With the actual outbreak of war in 1939, the 
responsibilities of the FBI escalated. Subversion, sabotage, and 
espionage became major concerns. In addition to Agents trained in 
general intelligence work, at least one Agent trained in defense 
plant protection was placed in each of the FBI's 42 field offices. 
The FBI also developed a network of informational sources, often 
using members of fraternal or veterans' organizations. With leads 
developed by these intelligence networks and throuch their ov.-n 
work. Special Agents investigated potential threats tc national 
security. 

Great Britain stood virtually alone acainst the A:<is 
powers after France fell to the Germans in 1940. ~An A:<is victory 
in Europe and Asia would threaten democracy in North America. 
Because of the Nazi -Soviet Pact, the American Communist Party and 
its sympathizers posed a double-edged threat to American interests. 
Under the direction of Russia, the American Communist Party 
vigorously advocated continued neutrality for the United States. 

t 

In 1940 and 1941, the United States moved further and 
further away from neutrality, actively aiding the Allies. In late 
1940, Congress reestablished the draft. The FBI was responsible 
for locating draft evaders and deserters. 
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without warning, the Germans attacked Russia on June 22, 
1941. Thereafter, the FBI focused its internal security efforts on 
potentially dangerous German, Italian, and Japanese nationals as 
well as native-born Americans whose beliefs and activities aided 
the A.xis powers . 

The FBI also participated in intelligence collection. 
Here the Technical Laboratory played a pioneering role. Its highly 
skilled and inventive staff cooperated with engineers, scientists, 
and cryptographers in other agencies to enable the United States to 
penetrate and sometimes control the flow of information from the 
belligerents in the Western Hemisphere. 

•Sabotage investigations were another FBI responsibility. 
In June 1942, a major, yet unsuccessful, attempt at sabotage was 
made on American soil. Two German submarines let off four 
saboteurs each at Amagansett, Long Island, and Ponte Vedra Beach, 
Florida. These men had been trained by Germany in explosives, 
chemistry, secret writing, and how to blend into American 
surroundings. While still in German clothes, the .New York group 
encountered a Coast Guard sentinel patrolling the beach, who 
ultimately allowed them to pass. However, afraid of capture, 
saboteur George Dasch turned himself in — and assisted the FBI in 
locating and arresting the rest of the team. 

All were tried shortly afterward by a military tribunal 
and found guilty. Six who did not cooperate -'with the U.S. 
Government were executed a few days later. The others were 
sante.nced to life imprisonment, but were returned to Germany after 
the' war. The swift capture of these Nazi saboteurs helped to allay 
fear of Aocis subversion and bolstered Aunericans' faith in the FBI. 

_ Even before U.S. entry into the War, the FBI uncovered a 
major espionage ring. This group, the Frederick Duquesne spy ring, 
was the largest one discovered up to that time. The FBI was 
assisted by a loyal American with German relatives who acted as a 
double agent. For nearly two years the FBI ran a radio station for 
him, learning what Germany was se.nding to its spies in the Unite-d 
States while controlling the infonriation that was being transmitte-d 
to Ge:^any. The investigation led to the arrest and conviction of 
33 spies. 

V 

for the United States began December 7, 1941, when 

Japanese armed forces attacked ships and facilities at Pearl 
Hawaii. The United States immediately declared war on 
Japan, and the next day Germany and Italy declared war on the 
United Spates. Ey 9:30 p.m.. Eastern Standard Time, on December 7, 
the FBI was in a wartime mode. FBI Headquarters and the 54 field 
offices were placed on 24-hour schedules. On December 7- and 8, . the 
FBI arrested previously ide.ntified aliens who threatened national 
security and turned them over to military or immicration 
authorities . 
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At this time, the FBI augmented its Agent force with 
National- Academy graduates, who took an abbreviated training 
course. ' As a result, the total number of FBI employees rose from 
7,400 to over 13,000, including approximately 4,000 Agents, by the 
end of 1943. 

Traditional war-related investigations did not occupy all 
-the FBI's time. For "example, the Bureau continued to carry out 
civil rights investigations. Segregation, which was legal at the 
time, was the rule in the Armed Services and in virtually the 
entire defense industry in the 1940s. Under pressure from African- 
American organizations, the President appointed a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission (FEPC) . The FEPC had no enforcement 
authority. However, the, FBI mould arrest individuals who impeded 
the war effort. The Bureau assisted the FEPC when a Philadelphia 
transit workers' union went out on strike against an FEPC 
desegregation order. The strike ended when it appeared that the 
FBI was about to arrest its leaders. 

The most serious discrimination during World War II was 
the decision to evacuate Japanese nationals and American citizens 
of Japanese descent from the West Coast and send them to internment 
camps. Because the FBI had arrested the individuals whom it 
considered security threats, FBI Director Hoover took the position 
that confining others was unnecessary. The President and Attornev 
General, however, chose to support the military assessment that 
evacuation and internment were im.perative. Ultimately, the FBI 
became responsible for arresting curfew and evacuation violators. 

While most FBI personnel during the war worked 
traditional war-related or criminal cases, one contingent of Agents 
was unique. Separated from Bureau rolls, these Agents, with the 
help of FBI Legal Attaches, composed the Special Intelliaence 
Service (SIS) in Latin America. Established by Preside.nt Roosevelt 
in 1940, the SIS was to provide information on Axis activities in 
South America and to destroy its intelligence and propaganda 
networks. Several hundred thousand Germans or German descendants 
and numerous Japanese lived 'in South America. They provided prc- 
•Axis pressure and cover for Axis communications facilities. 
Nevertheless, in every South -American country, the SIS was 
instrumental in bringing about a situation in which, bv 1944, 
continued support for the Nazis'^became intolerable or i.mpra*ctical ! 

In April 1945, President Roosevelt died, and 
Vice President Harry Truman took office as President. Before the 
e.nd of the month. Hitler committed suicide and the German commander 
initaly surrendered. Although the May 1945 surrender of Germany 
ended the war in Europe, war continued in the Pacific until Auaust 
14, 1945. 

The world that the FBI faced in September 1945 was very 
different from' the world of 1939 when the war began. ^-merican 
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isolationism had effectively ended, and, economicaUy the 
united States had become the world's most powerful nation^ ;^t 
home, organized labor had achieved a strong foothold; African 
Americans and women, having tasted equality during wartime* labor 
shortages, had developed aspirations and the means of achieving the 
goals that these groups had lacked before the war. The American 
Communist Party _ possessed an unparalleled confidence while 
Soviet Union strengthened its grasp on the countries 
. lo bad wrested from German occupation — making it plain that its 
plans to expand Communist influence had not abated. And hanaina 

cloJri^^? euphoria of a world once more at peace was the mushroom 
Cloud of atomic weaponry. 



POSTWAR AMERICA 

% 

innliVH February 1946 Stalin gave a public address in which he 

f were inevitable until Communism reolaced 
capitalism worldwide. Events in Europe and North ;^jnerica convinced 

ThS^R^if 1 achievina his coal 

SmaSci nr.r Nations from curbinc Soviet 

expansion under its euspices . 

Europe Communist expansion was not limited to 

^ 1547, ample evidence existed that pre-^ovie- 

^94^™ PBI raide^^^ """ Government. '^7n*'jun:: 

with the Far Fac:- ^ ^^5 offices of Amerasia, a magazine concerned 
n \ I discovered a large number of classified 

cocuments. Several months later the Canadi-rs 

So-vLfs L"tonaie"a 

focus Of gove™anfa?®.u\ev:Ts“”tf w“rL" 

investicated susoe^t^d ac^s of preoecessor agencies had 

again in 1943 , pJ^^I^ntial dir^ sabotage. m 1939 and 

carry out investications of threats to nat 

role was clarified and national security. This 

Dwight D. Eisenhower ^ny public Presidents Truman and 

with information about subLLiie ac^ivitYe^ I ^^ency or individual 

to the FBI. A poster to that report it 

dspartme.nts throuchout the countrv ~ A Y th to police 

country. At the same time, it warned 
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^jnericans to "avoid reporting malicious gossip or idle rumors." 

The FBI's authority to conduct background investigations 
on present and prospective government employees also expanded 
dramatically in the postwar years. The 194 6 Atomic Energy Act gave 
the FBI "responsibility ^for determining the loyalty of individuals 
i.. having access to restricted Atomic Energy data." Later, 

, executive orders from both Presidents Trximan and Eisenhower gave 
the FBI responsibility for investigating allegations of disloyalty 
^ong federal employees. In these cases, the agency requesting the 
investigation made the final determination; the FBI only conducted 
the investigation and reported the results. 

Many suspected^ and convicted spies, such as Julius and 
Ethel Rose.nberg, had been' federal employees. Therefore, background 
investigations were considered to be just as vital as cracking 
major espionage cases. 



Despite the threats to the United States of subversion 
and espionage, the FBI's extended jurisdiction, and the time- 
consuming nature of background investigations, the Bureau did not 
surpass the number of Agents it had during World War II — or its 
yearly wartime budget — until the Korean War in the early I950s. 

the Korean War ended, the number of Agents stabilized at 
about 6,200, while the budget began a steady climb in 1957. 

_ Several factors converged to undermine domestic Communism 

in the ^ 1950s. Situations like the Soviet defeat of the Kunaarian 
rebellion in 1956 caused many me.mbers to abandon the ;^me»-ican 
Comm.unist Party. _ However, the FBI also played a role in 
aiminishing Party influence. The Bureau was responsible for the 
investigation and arrest of alleged spies and Smith Act violator^ 
most of whom were convicted. Through Hoover's speeches, articles' 
testimony, and books like Masters of Deceit , the FBI helped ale^t 
the public to the Communist threat. 



The FBI's role in fighting crime also expanded in the 
posuwar period through 'its assistance to state and local law 
enforcement and through increased jurisdictional responsibility, 

fore.nsic science and technical develoomenp 
enabled the Frl to cevote a sigrtificant proportion of its resources 
o us:=is^ing state and local law enforcement agencies. One method 
c^ conrinuing assistance was through. the National Academy. Anothe- 

solve\he?r cfsefr""""" resources to help states and localitle; 



... \ dramatic example of aid to a state occurred after the 
miaair explosion of a plane over Colorado in 1955 The Si 
Laboratory examined hundreds of airplane parts, pieces of carao 

a bomb explosion from passenger luggage, then 
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painstakingly looked into the backgrounds of the 44 ’'victims 
Ultimately, Agents identified the perpetrator and secured his 
confession, then turned the case over to Colorado authorities uho 
successfully prosecuted it in a state court. 



At the same time, 
'with which to fight civil 
gambling. 



Congress gave the FBI new federal laws 
rights violations,- racketeering, and 



4 . 5 ^ 4 . time, the interpretation of federal civil 

rights statutes by the Supreme Court was so narrow that few crimes 
however heinous, qualified to be investigated by federal agents.' 

The turning point in federal civil rights actions 
occurred _in the summer of 1964, with the murder of votina 
registration workers Michael Schwerner, Auidrew Goodman, and James 
Chaney near Philadelphia, Hissiaaippi. At the Departeeht o? 
Justice's request, the FBI conducted the investigation L it had in 
previous leaa-pubUcited racial ihcldents. The case Jaaina? -h- 

through the courts. Only after IS 66° 
vhen the Supreme Court made it clear that federal law could be u^ed 

Iv violations, were seven men found 

1960s, the confluence of unambiguous federal authoritv 
and local_,support_for civil rights prosecutions allowed th^FErJ^ 

L-ve^o^n TuSiT^tnd u°^^ in enabling African Aunericans to vote, 
-e-ve on juries, and use public accommodations on an equal basis! 

also was h^m^eV'eT^by tL^ Uck ^f ''posITble^'^^^ investigations 

crimes perpetrated by racketeers Afte^- Prohf^^^^^ covering 

activities were carried out locally, or^if^inte^ratr 
constitute major violations withi^' the Bureau^ "urisaSir" 

4-)-_ H i IT in^etus for federal legislation occurred in 1^57 vi-nh 

the discovery by Sergeant Croswell of the New York d 

that many of the best known mobsters in the Unitld ^ \ 

together in upstate New York Th^ ?rt n,,. i ® States had met 

the individuals identified st i-ho r, information on all 

Of a national crg^,i^.edf« confirming the existence 

eJ persuaded nob insidfer Joseoh ValJcti'‘L’’'?L-f 

the public learned firsthand of the native of La J ^ " 

Ajnerican "mafia." J-* cu_e Cj. La Cosc Nosrra, tne 

two new lavs^^to^ltrengthen^^/idVral°^^^ Congress passed 

statutes that had been passed in the gambling 

(RICO) statute of 1970 aliould '^°trcpt Organizations 

tor all Of their 
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being linJced by a perpetrator or all-encompassing conspiracy. 
Along with greater use of Agents for undercover work by the late 
1970s, these provisions helped the FBI develop cases that, in the 
1980s, put almost all the major traditional crime family heads in 
prison. 

A national -tragedy produced another expansion of FBI 
jurisdiction. When President Kennedy was assassinated, the crime 
was a local homicide; no federal law addressed the murder of a 
President. Nevertheless, President Lyndon B. Johnson tasked the 
Bureau with conducting the investigation. Congress then passed a 
new law to ensure that any such act in the future would be a 
federal crime. 



THE VIETNAM WAR ERA 



President Kennedy's assassination introduced the violent 
aspect of the era known as the "Sixties." This period, which 
actually lasted into the mid-1970s, was characterized by idealism, 
but also by increased urban crime and a propensity for some groups 
to resort to violence in challenging the "establishment.", " 

^ Most Americans objecting to involvement in Vietnam or to 
other policies wrote to Congress or carried peace signs in orderly 
demonstrations. Nevertheless, in 1970 alone, an estimicted 3,000 
bombings and 50,000 bomb threats occurred in the United States. 

Opposition ^ to the war in Vietnam broucht tocether 
numerous anti-establishment groups and gave them a "^comjr.on ^coal' 
The convergence of crime, violence, civil rights issues,' and 
pote.ntial national security issues ensured that the FBI played a 
it^snt role during this troubled period. 



. Presidents Johnson and Nixon and Director Hoove’- sha'^'e'^ 
with many Americans a perception of the potential dancers'to this 
country from some who opposed its policies in Vietnam' As Hoover 
observed in a 1966 ETA Maaarinp article, the United States was 
c^fronted with "a new_ style in conspiracy — conspiracv that is 
extremely subtle and devious and hence difficult to 'und»-^-t = nd a 
conspiracy reflected by questionable moods and attiVud^es ‘ ‘ bv 
unrestrained individualism, by nonconformism in dress and spe°''h* 
■even by obscene language, rather than by formal membership'“in 
specific organizations.” ^ 



The New Left moveme.nt's "romance with violence" involved 
among others, fomr young men living in Madison, Wisconsin. Antiwar 

two^ of University of Wisconsin (UW) , where 

JU^S° 24 the very early Lrnina if 

Stl^lina Hall powerful homemade bomb to blow uo 

Sterling Hall, which housed the Army Math Research Center at uw‘. 
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A graduate student was killed and three others were injui?ed. 

That crime occurred a few months after National Guardsmen 
killed four students and wounded several others during an antiwar 
demonstration at Kent State University. The FBI investigated both 
incidents. Together, these events helped end the "romance with 
violence" for all -but a handful of hardcore New Left 
revolutionaries. Draft dodging and property damage had been 
. tolerable to many antiwar sympathizers. Deaths were not. 

By 1971, with few .exceptions, the most extreme members of 
_ antiwar movement concentrated on more peaceable, yet still 
radical tactics, such as the clandestine publication of The 
Pentagon Papers. However, the violent Weathermen and its successor 
groups continued to challenge the FBI into the, 1980s. 

_ No specific guidelines for FBI Agents covering national 
security investigations had been developed by the Administration or 
Congress; these, in fact, were not issued until 1976. The’-efore 
the FBI addressed the threats from the militant "New Left" as it 
had those from Communists^ in the 1950s and the KKK: in' the 1960s. 
It used both traditional investigative techniques and 

counterintelligence programs ("Cointelpro") to counteract domestic 
terrorism_ and conduct investigations of individuals' and 

orpnizations who threatened terroristic violence. Wiretaooinc and 
^^^^^sive techniques were discouraged by Hoover in*the*nid- 
Os and eventually were forbidden comoletely unless they 
conformed to the Omnibus Crime Control Act. Hoover fonr.allv 
erminated all "Cointelpro" operations on A.pril 28, 1971 . 

' Director J. Edgar Hoover died on May 2, 1972 iust 

Director. He wae 77. The ^ert akyXls 

onlJ .h the Capitol, an honor accorded 

only 21 other Americans. 

-1 successor would have to contend with the comolex 

S time. In 1972, unlike 19 2 4 when Attorney 

thP FRT Fiske Stone selected Hoover, the Preside.nt anoointe^ 

the FBI Dipctor with confirmation by the Se.nate. PresideVt Nixon 

Director the day aftil S^ove-" 
death. Aftier retiring from a distinguished Naval care^t- Gray had 

>°"u"aS service ..as the Department Si' 'ju lice's 

Assis.anc Attorney Ge.neral for the Civil Division. As Actinc 

thJ^192oL first women as Special Age.nts "since 



-T-T-oci-ahri ^fter Gray became Acting Director, five men we^e 

arrested photographing documents at the Democratic National 

sithfn^^f Is", ?eg^i ftre^A=- 

role, and the new Acting FBI Director was inadvertently drawn illl 
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it. FBI Agents undertook a thorough investigation of the break-in 
and related events. However, when Gray's questionable person?! 
role was revealed, he withdrew his name from the = 

consideration to be Director. He was replaced hours after hf 
resigned on April 27, 1973, by William Ruckleshaus, a fo^er 

.Congressman and the first head of the Environmental ProtectTJn 
•Agency, who remained,' until Clarence Kelley's appointment ?2 
■ Kelley, who was Kansas City Police Chief 

tS^1961 appointment, had been an FBI Agent from 1940 



aftermath of WATERGATE 



u-L, yj. dfyp. after Director Kelley's appointment., top aide== 

c-F-e Nixcn Administration resigned amid charges of White Hous- 
obstruct justice in the Watergate case. VicrPrLident 
P o T, Agnew resigned in October, following charges of t?v 
^ "^ben, following impeachment hearinas that were b^oadcas^ 

over television to the fi,erican public throughout 197 I! Presfden- 

waT"si--i- IS \“?e;Lfnt-^-t ^si“ 

Hi.cn ''one mont? “S L" 



Director Kelley similarly 
in the FBI and in law enforcement, 
changes that targeted the training 
enforcement leaders, the procedures 
collection, and the prioritizing of 



sought to restore public trust 
He instituted numerous policy 
and _ selection of FBI and law 
of _ investigative intelligence 
criminal programs . 



Executive Institute, which provide! hiah^le've^l'Yxeou^vl 

ana encouraged future operational coopirati!!: braining 

media on -"d the 

security and conntP'r-i n-hoi i ^ -t:ing intelligence in comestic 
Constitutional rights. ~ gence investigations abridged 



intelligence collec^tilDn^^ b^s^d°"o^ criteria for 

authority granted by attorney genlT^Ts ATttr"^ blanket 

Sfnis"!or?L=S 

counterintelligence invett!“?ions"l\ l^n^V^/f/or o^Lr^^Js? 
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domestic security investigations on April "5 -icnc 
(The latter were superseded March 21, 198 3 .) / 

Kelley's most significant management innovation, howevpr 
was implementing the concept of "Quality over Quantitv" 
investigations. He directed each field office, to set prioritii^; 

types of cases most important in its territory and to 
concentrate resources on those priority matters. Strengthenina thp 
Quantity" concept, the FBI as a whole established 
c^mp P^i°^ities; foreign counterintelligence, organized 

crime, and whj^e-collar crime. To handle the last priority the 
intensified its recruitment of accountants. It al<=o stepped 
up Its use of undercover operations in major cases. ' ^ 

effnr-h Kelley's tenure as Director, the FBI made a stronc 

effort to develop an Agent force with more women and one that wpI 
e reflective of the ethnic composition of the United States. 



THE RISE OF (NTERNATIONAL CRIME 

In 1978, Director Kelley resiqned and u 

former federal Judge William K Webster ?? rh! % * . 

appointaent, Webster vas serving as Judge cf the U /'"'cojr- ? 

t^rj l/Sst*’/lc"t't"J'rt“jJr“Jh^ p"evious?J;\e"en a rdc^ o1 

District Court for the Eastern District of Missouri. 

wor.ldvide, "^-ibst4r'°^L°r"L™te%Ti.°Jcr°LM' a 

priority. Ke also expanded FBI efforts i n thl Ik national 
foreign counterintellig^ence. org\n!“riri^n"e. 

1980S that"?h\;\^s\°'duUeTi”^74J^'"y"^^^^^^ 

serious espionage damage uncovered bv ^tht f-t 

S;ioy°e\" W^l^fao Nat^^na\^%SJJr%^1.re„J; 

challenged «fe° rlsouroJ^\f“ 

jurisdiction with the Drua ?nf^rcement^\/^-^^ concurrent 

narcotics violations in the Unfted 

of Justice attention to drug crimes resultPd^?J JJP^uded _ Department 
millions of dollars in cont?olled substances tht ^ confiscation of 
narcotics figures, and the ^ arrests of major 

one Of the nfost pcb'ucifel drug rin^s. 

.Sicilian Mafia. Then Assistant s'", "^t^orne^y Tol'is^J!^ 
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was key to prosecutive 



was to be appointed FBI Director in 1993, 
successes in the case. 



On another front, Webster strengthened the FBI's r-oc.T^ 



•p *1 the United States faced a financial m'cicr ■: pu 

uJco^e!4d°^rsti'J?ce^^ = ' the FBI 

SdiSSLn by The TbTTo Sjt'Tf " "^"-tTgTtivT e^Tt 



Los AngeleToi^picT^ Tn the ToTsTof itTTf f orT^ 

and other federal ageicier =‘^te, 

It also unveiled the FBT'c-V^o of other countries, 

capable of responSino L ^ °°»cstic force 

tragically occurred in Munich ?t the 1972^|lme“’'“^*'^°"'' 

combatting terri^ism such act^^^-cu^ Bureau's emphasis on 

dramatically during' the 19S0s'^^ igne^'’? States decreased 

jurisdiction to cover LcrorU- Jct^ f'- expanded FEI 

the U.E. boundaries. against U.S. citizens outside 

Director °?^?e"'cen\Va”lnte'ifirencfi;inoy""y''" 

Director John E. Otto became Ar??T Agency. Executive Assistant 
position until November 2 19 S 7 ^ served in that 

Direcror Otto designated d-ua in-vP^-T j^^' his tenure, Accinc 
national priority, " ' iri-vesuigations as the FEI's fifth 

ij 

On Novembe'^ 2 i qp7 ^ ^ 

Sessions was sworn in as FEI Direc?or‘ Prior Steele 

FBI Director, Sessions se-ved as thP^rhT appointment as 

District Court .for the WestPrn nT p Judge of the U.S. 

previously served as a Distrir-’h t ^ ^^^trict of Texas. Kg had 
district.' ® District Judge and as U.S. Attorney for thtt 

place since" Dikctor''Kelley“s^'tenure^^^^^ Prevention efforts, in 
crug demand reduction pro'gram fbi ® c , ■ include s 

wording closely with local s?hooi an/"c\v?c“gr"o%3"to"'e°“i\l y^^V^c" 
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people to the dangers of drugs. Subsequent nationwide cdnununity 
outreach efforts under that program evolved and expanded through 
such initiatives as the Adopt-A-School/Junior G-Man Program. 



THE POST-COLD WAR WORI n 

The dismantling of the Berlin Wall in November is 8 9 
electrified the world and dramatically rang up the Iron Curtain on 
. the^ final act in the Cold War: the formal dissolution of the 

Soviet Union, which occurred on December 25, 1991 . 



While world leaders scrambled to reposition their foreign 
policies and redefine national security parameters, the- FBI 
responded as an agency in January 1992 by reassigning 300 Special 
Agents from foreign counterintelligence duties to violent crime 
investigations across the country. It . was an unprecedented 
opportunity to intensify efforts in burgeoning domestic crime 
problps—and at the same time to rethink and retool FBI national 
security programs in counterintelligence and counterterrorism. 



response to a 40-percent increase in crimes of 
violence over the previous 10 years, Director Sessions' had 
cesignated the investigation of violent crime as the FBI's sixth 
national priority program in 1989. By November 1991 the FBI had 
created "Operation Safe Streets" in Washington, D.C. — a conceot cf 
fe eral, state, and local police task forces targetina fucitives 
end gangs. It was now ready to expand this operational ' ass {stance 
to police nationwide. 



same time, the FBI Laboratory helped chance the 
DNA identification. Its breakthrouch use of 
DNA technology enabled genetic crime-scene evidence to positively 
laentify- or rule out — suspects by comparinc their particular DN^ 

eLbled the. Ireatfcn ct J 
implen.ented in 1 T 2 fingerprint index, which had been 



^ strengthened its response to white-cclla>- 
rimes. Popularized as "crime in the suites," these norviclen-^ 

hid“cri'-^d'^''^“^^'^ as automation in and deregulation cf 
-..cws^ les had cre^^ea new envircnme.nts for fraud. Resources wpr-,= 
accorcincly, redirected to combat the new wave of ?frJL^cal4 
insiaer b=nk fraua and financial crimes; to address c>-iminal 
suncuions m new federal environmental legislation- and to 
esuablish long-term investigations of complex health care fraudj. 

. - .. ■^‘7 same time, the FBI reassessed its strate'-ies in 

oefenaing the national security, now no longer defined 'as thp 
containment of communism and the prevention 0/ nuclJa^wfr . 
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By creating the National Security Threat List, which was 
approved by the Attorney General in 1991, it changed its approach 
from defending against hostile intelligence agencies to protectina 
U.S. information and technologies. It thus identified all 

countries — not just hostile intelligence services — that pose a 
continuing and serious intelligence threat to the United States 
. ^ expanded threat issues, including the proliferation 

. Of chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons; the loss of critical 
technologies; and the improper collection of trade secrets ?nri 
proprietary information. 

, As President Clinton was to note in 1994, with the 
anatic expansion of the global economy "national securitv now 
means economic security, [' ^ 



Two events occurred in late 1992 and early 1993 that v^r<= 
impact on FBI policies end cperat/ons In AuJJI? 
M-Jfs fespondea to the shooting death of Deputy U.S. 

William Degan, who was killed at Ruby Ridge, Idaho, while 
j cipating in a surveillance of federal fugitive Randall We=>ve^ 

and^iUertran FBI^;n%^°“' accidentelly-L^it 

Texss; ^ months later, at a remote compound outside Waco 

a heavilv^araeTt^pl1°^^^^ ^ 51-day standoff with members of 

Burf-u L killed four officers of the 

rj.= i-r~h ^ Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms. Instead as ;icen-^=; 

K compound burned to the ground from fi^e^ li^ 

in ?hfbL%:f """ including chUd^e" ^'die^^ 



These two events 
congressional inquiries into' th 
situations . 



set the stage for public and 
e FBI's ability to respond to crisis 



violations°”co^ittef 'by''”i;ec?o“°Seslioni^^®p“°"^ 

removed him from office end enn^^^ n+-^ ^^asiaent Clinton 
Clerke as Actina FBrDiJectnn Director Floyd I. 
Sessions' most sianificaTt^ President noted that Director 
include more women and minorUiss ^he FBI to 



RECENT YEAR. 9 * 1993 - 

September 1^1993^.* Director of the FBI on 

unusual insigh^t ^iTto ^th^Bur'S^^'^ credentials and 

from 1975 to^ 1981 in the Ne^^^rk ?itv 

Headquarters before leaving to join thi S | 

juxn one u.S. Attorney's Office for 
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^-he southern District of New York. Here Freeh rose qui^klv anrf 

including the notorious npizzf 
Connection" case and the "VMPAC" mail bomb case. He was aono^nf ^ 

in Judge for the Southern District of New YoJk 

FBT n- . President Clinton nominated him to S 

■ He was confirmed by the U.S. Senate on Lgus^e? 

• ^ 

• ^ 

thpf 1 began his tenure with a clearly articulated aaenHp 
<-1111, +. respond both to deepening crime problems and to 
climate of government downsizing, in his oath o^f office speech 

approval to end a 2-year hiring^'LeL^ron 

employee poUciis^°and^^itfn^^^ affected current FBI 

strengthened the FBI's traditional ;v t These chances 

conduct and ethics and «=e:-^aKi • requirements for personal 



In continuation of the 



advancement of^ "minoritiis ' and Jo™ to the 

organization, in October 1903 FraJh ranks of the 

the first man of HispanTc descent and first woman, 

Ab.erican descent to be nebed AssikJn? wJecJo? 

to serve.es Cirecto”Vf t?e^1jeo^r^ment tppointnent 

Investigative Agency Policies ^ From^th^ Justice's new Office of 
able to work effectively with' law enfoJJo^ .position, he has been 
Department of Justice to^dev 2 oD’‘blS 2 f ^oo'^^*'^ vithin the 

enforcement issues, incTudiJo criminal law 

intelligence, automation, firearms, and Lia\"/Jn""sl\"p°^^^^ 

importance of intern\\\o^n\Y co^o^e^aU^ dramatize the 

Ke traveled to Sicily to honor hif 

Giovanni Falcone, who had been kUled in ^ k k colleague 

and three bodyguards the year'beforl Sn t^J - 

Chapel of the Palace of the Normlns in^lh^P Palatine 

presence, Freeh challenged the Sicilian ptopl'e^to^^pp^f, 
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your minds and hearts and the rule of lav." 
repeated and strengthened the following year 
capitals of Russia and Eastern Europe 



This message was to be 
in the new democratic 






c-ennany, declared °“^hi^is'' f to 

cSinV of rn' ot°c 

Russian connnunisa. attache offica in Moscow, the old seat of 

Officials fav?'’f|^u\f,^ of f ®"^°R«osnt 
against possible theft of nn/iao ^ strengthen security measures 

from Russia and other former republics^^oT \he" s . ^‘^terials 

have sharpened joint efforts^ aoainc:-^ Soviet Union. Thev 
trafficking, and terrorist sgainst organized crime, druc 

FBI's efforts to institute standardized ^t° supported the 

police in investigative processes e\hYo^^”' 

professionalism: in April l °95 the Tnt- l^^cership, and 

Acacemy opened its doors in Eudaoes^ International Law Enforcement 
other law enforcement traSe^f ?h^acJn "nd 

courses a year, based on th^EB^^: ^ 

lawlessnesrin'^the'^lst^'c'entur^ 

law enforcement to ensure ^its ^pcarheaaed the effort by 

telecommunications advances to f m the face of 

electronic surveillance in maior i car^ry out court-authorized 
safety and national security TSir^-^h -ffectinc public 

Congress passed the Communicationc- was secured when 

Act in October 19 S 4 . tions Assistance for Law Enforcement 



•/ 

areas. During the ^years^^ic%'^t>^^^ iu specific criminal 
in successful investigations a^Si^e^; efforts paid off 
bombing in New York City; the i^rchpo nfj- f ^orld Trade Center 

conspiracies;* the attemntPd^-hK international 
jnd Merck pharmaceutical trade se-rets • and^5h^ Scher ing-Plouch 
crug trafficker Juan GarriP-iK ' ^ arrests of Mexican 
Vyacheslav Ivankov. Abrego and Russian crime boss 



1996, the 



Accountability Y=V',,a^the Sc 
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^"55 ® of congress, then signed into 

-aw. These new statutes enabled the FBI to signifi^^J^ 

^rengthen its criminal programs in health care fraud and the theft 
of trace secrets and intellectual property. 

At the same time, Director Freeh initiated m;=in\7 r->o- 

evolving criminal challenges. For example ^he^h^^^^ 
construction of a nev state— of ttot • *i P ^ i^^?an 

forned the Critical Incident Response Group ^rdea'l j^flcl^ntlv 
TnfT- Situations. He created the Computer Investigations* 

Assessment Center to respond to p^sjcal and 
a against U.E. infrastructure. And, in 1096 ?? 

bioiigiSi^ integrated FBI response to rlcl'e»^ 

dc°i°L|ed'le°-d incidents when the FEt 

- .nated lead law enforcement agency in NEC investigations. 



*** 



*** 






★ * 



As it approaches its 90 th ann’ vpr-^sT-i- -t-Kc t--t 
to anticipate and respond to emerging criminal 't.h^LtJ 

carried cu“by'"s°on^ of tht rlfs*°' f-b.^tican people, is bainc 

found anywhere in the world t'odav talented employees 

criminal activity through the |ureau“s fnv:°sM"^^^^^^^^ combatting 
anc law enforcement se-vices Tho„ invesuigawions, procra.ms, 
first small crouc of sre-ial continue the mission of that 

tradition of se-vice that^h'*PP h who established a 

Bravery, and Integrity. ^ Bureau's motto: Fidelity, 
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J. Ed^ar HoOTer, Director, 

^eau of Inveetigatlon. 

Department of Justice, 
l^aatington, D, C. 

Dear Mr, Hoover t 

Bow many eutscriptions to Ihe United 
State. 1 , 11 , rtll ,.u need for the fi.o.1 
•t,rtlng. for the Bureau of InT..tl„tlont 

We make this Inquiry now because at 
thle ttae bureau., dlel.loue, «,d Independent ..tab- 
llehnent. are .ending In their order.. 

If, 111® eooe of the other goro-nnent 
br^ioh... It 1. lu^o.elbl. for you to pa, pour eubeerlp- 

tlnn. in ade««., .. oo. tell ,ou that „ hat. „de 

«r«.gen.nt. tu bill ,ou In aocordanc. with ,our par- 
ticular r.culr«u,nt., after the pajer ha. .tartad, 

ITours Terr triOy. 
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te would^preciate jour cooperation in sending us. either bj 
mil or nessenger. 'copies of all letter, received by you and your 'ka;;;^^ - 
thereto which may be of nev'e interest either to the special groups of 
people affected or the. general public, «e publish only authorised In- 
foraatlon and ve have n*o desire to receive this for ourselves alone as 
a special or esclusive service. Should you desire us to furnish a 
proof or copy to be posted in the Hatlonal Press Club or to be given to 
the nee. associations. «e .ill be glad to furnish the estm copy to .ho- 
over aiay be designated. Our purpose is nerely to make sure that .e are 
getting a conplete record of governmental activities. 

We have etationed a reporter in every department and in every 
Independent establishment .ho is assigned to call at every 

vision at least once ever, day. Should you have an, letters or copies 
of correspondence that require approval by a higher officer, our repre- 
sentative .ill be glad te submit the material he has gathered te euoh 
higher official. Our reporters ar^nstructed not to send ue anything - ^ 
for publication unless it has been fulifc^uthorised by the goverSmen^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Tou »,. «««, or., pUc. i^ll.U ’ 
confla.no. in our r.rr...ntotlv.. and ,1 t. tb« .ml uu.ouno.n.nti ir 
-.mornnan. in..™,i „ ^ j. i.p...iH. t. „„ 

on. 0.11 ,y„j anj, ,0 uouia .pproolnt. li if ,t.non». 

pbor. to nab. „ ..tm copj of Important l.tt.r. UM..r.a bp pou ua notlfp ^ 

«. .bout It at one >. can n.o natorlal up to 5 f. but .bouW, ,o : ?l 

far a. po.albl., bav. pour auaouno.n.nta In band bofor. four o'oloot rii.b- 

avor poualbl.. pi..,. tol.pbon. lEST 2880 If pou ui.b a roporUr to ooaa' 
to your offioo. 

Pl.a .0 boar In mind that ovorp mombor of Congr... road. Ib. 

Onltod Statoa lallp ..a that tb. aotlvltloa .f govommontal bur.au. ar. of 
O.p.01.1 intara.l to tbam. I. fact, bp r.,.allug to Oongr... oon.tantlp 
tb. .nomou. amount of .orb don. bp tb. bur.au., tb.r. 1. no doubt that , || 
tb.ro ulll b. an lnor.aa. In appr.ol.tlon of tb. ..rule. r.nd.r.d bp 
istratlve officers* 

Tbuatlng that ,. aap i,.,, coopomtlon, n rmain, 

Hofipeotfully yours 
IHE DOTTED STATES DAILY 

cou/l 

Chief of News Staff. 
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E.«t;iMi.*^hf a Mnrrh 4, 19:6. 

Fu! n>hod c-v< ry day in tho ycnr except Sumlays nrJ tlnvcrnn'icnl holidays l»y 
The I’nited Slat^-s Daily PuMij^hlng Corp^Tatlon, at Twenty- second and M 
Streets N. W., \Vn5hinj:ton, D. C. Tt h phone: \Vc?l 2&«0. . 

Davii> Lawi.kncx : . . x..,, . 

Prcsirii nt 

Jat Jlt.^ ?.*?! U'l! LIAMS John E. Hite ^ V:cTcn Whitlock; ^ 

Fal*.’is7irr General J/uncycr J>irtcfor o/ rfwin/? 

r. O. Ma-^ho.l T. M. n-.iLrN Ehnest P^rHor.z 

ChUf r>t S<\C9 J/ciJ Virculath^n Inrrct'jr Field Circulation Ihrcctor 

Imrw pKAriKON James L. T-pj^t F, R. Dai-ichaob 

Xnr.v /{•-*arrh. Itirntcr Tre-asurcr >'ctrifary 

E:u«t« rn e Vamlrrl ili Avrr.uo, New Yi-rk, N. Y, 

Wfsi<Tn < *:r:ce 1517 L»»ndon Guaranieo DuiMinv, Chicai;»>, III, 

F.'iCjrie O .'.>t t iV.co . .. 304 DulJotin S..n rrant l^'-'O, Calif, 

r:r.re 13 Kue d’-Nnlln. r.iii,-. France 

Far K,;.'t*-rn i 'tr.ce 3 A«'i-Cho. Ak^aka, T‘-kyo, Japan 



Si;i.,<t*RirTION RATES 

Delivered any il^cc :n the Unit'd Stal* y, p' ^’au'e pnpaM, f‘'T ?laC0 a year. 
Tv 517. a ». T-> )'«*r*:vn O-unira s. iJOjMj. 



T he s»>U* yurj* sc Tht* Vnifrd .S'Mf# ^ itnxlj is to yrrsrnf d Cf^mpU tc end 
Cfj^n^>rrhrnn\vc rrr>-rd of thr d-jily o/ f^c Gor*rn»rf nf o/ the Vnttrd 

»Vfof> * in all its f^roncht 3 — E--* rur.rc and JudU': jl^u'irhout rditf^riat 
r.fjininn r.r r^»rM*rr:f /./ an'j kind. E' Hiving; that aurh a d'lilp nnr.tpnprr trvuM 
'ill o i/.'.^ftrcr il'irr in the life of f/ic A-’/itrictirt ptoiilc’, the followxng »ncn a;id 
vomrn founded this ;!/U MIref ion; 



Owen D. YtrNO 
Elwahd \V. liCK 
John tV. W’leks 
Miss Fe:.!.e SitniwiN 

E. A. Drnps 
Dn:.NAf'.a M. UARrcH 
CLAia'Nf^ II. Ma^kat 
Van S. .Meri.c-Sm:th 
H. R ^Vir.s:oN 
Fkank L. Folk 

Ji^EPH S. ri.EUSOHrV'ES 

David Lawi;e,s\x 

Mrs, J. vjt.s Hat la mas 

F. Tri hee Davi.'O.v 
Mrs. LxUoy FrniNca 
John \V. Davis 

\V. M. Rmra 
Alpert SrkAcre 
VlOTCR \Vh:ti/- K 

FMaC-Hic \V. 



Mc.s. :»tFMi.L M*s>.nM:cK 
IP RE»:T I.ANylNC; 

Alx:ekt 1), DasXCR 

\ViLLAi:n ,SAi*!.sM*i:y 

Fhillip H. GaM^I EN 
Ga.nr.R F. Ft.fiTE.a 
James \V. Gniuho 
B. F. Y. AKI M 
Mart Itc rEnrs Rinehart 

J ! ‘ LI 1‘ S 1 1' ‘ SV. .N W A T-D 
Mi.'ss A.sne M< i.*;.eN 
James D- FHKiavN 
Mr.s. Ei.MKH S*:hlesin*;er 

RorEHT II. FATCIII.S 
JaT Jr.ftO.ME WlLI.IA.M8 
William E. Wilson 
A laN C. Itl.NEIlAKT 
SaMTEL I.^ST'Ltr ' . 

J^'HN K- Kl* E 
Alle.n 



Otto H. Kahn 
Je.'SE H. Jones 
Walter C. Tea'ILE 
.•^I-Mi'S Gl**>:ENIin.M 
M»,5. Charlf-.s 11. Sarin 
F r.EA'KE.vkr-vE Lc.vo 
Kl-Mer >V*ni.r..'^:N.:E« 

E. T. .Mekemtii 
C. Ba?.vm Slemp 

WaV.NE .TfM.\S*jN 

K. F. G' LTka 
ikA C. <,***nj5:v 

Lm:. Stani.ey M. Rinkh v:.t 
O'U N*x E. .M. H'jI'.'E ■ ^ 
Walteti j. Faht 
J oH.S liAHKtTT 

Rf rr:;T S. F.kioki.nos 
James L. Pkat 
T. .M. R* I LVS 

llr';ii Grant StTKavs ^ ^ ; 



Mrs. Nir.MAN tb R. WiiiTEHcrss 
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DAVID UAWBEKCE.wre*iB«i*T 

JAY JEROME YVH.UAMS.RVBUMOR 

JO HN E . MICE . ce K UAL NAKAOni 

>lCTOM WHITLOCK, onacTOR or Av/nmamo 



Uoramber 6, 1926 



Dear Hr. Hoorert : - 

The United States Daily ie making a topical aurrey A 
of all the unite of the national goTemmehtf grouping related 
activitiee. The work of each unit will be covered in a special 
article to be submitted for revision and approval to the bureau 
before publication. In order to assist us in grouping the 
bureaus, we are asking all ehiefs of bureaus or divisions to 
check herein the activities in which their units are engaged. 
Would you kindly look over the attached list, check off the 
topics irtiich touch your unit and retuxn to us in the enclosed 
envelope 7 This will be of great assistance to us in covering 
the work of the various units in their proper order. 

Owing to the magnitude of this task, considerable time 
may elapse before some of the b\ireaus are reached in the survey 
but all will be covered thoroughly and ample time will be given 
before publication for personal consultation with each bureau"^ .V 
chief, careful preparation of his article and revision by hisu ' ; 

We are sure we can count upon you for fi^l cooperation' 
in this great edueatioaal work. 



n ''^Sincerely yours. 
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June 22, 1927* 






1&*. J, Edgar Hoover, Director, 
Bureau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D, c. 

Dear l»r» Hoover: 







* ^ 






The Dnited States Daily is making a topical survey of 
the Government. In the series of articles noY running are 
being sho^ the practical contacts between divisions and 
Weaus of the ^vernnent of the United States, irrespective 
of their place in the adninietration organization. 

pleased to have an article by you on the 
fWtions of your office. If you do not feel that you have 
tiJiffl to prepare such an article, we would be glad to send a 

interview you for material for suoh 
befoM^^bl4^°+?® sul^tted to you for approval or revision 

1.20o\S “sS «;d. , 

I hope that you will find time to prepare this article 
yourself, tat If youmunot. ,rill you ta IdSd Jf * 

inform me when you can see one of our reporters. ^ 

<- ^ ® article printed in todav*a 

issue, whirti will give you a general idea as to the character " . 
of these articles in the event you have not already seen it. 

^ o '^oOBDBO! 

Sincerely yours, / -■ ' 






8-17. 
Hncl. 1. 
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Chier of News Staffs 
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By J. Edgar Boover. 
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There were two life tentencet, both for crimes on 
Gorcmment and Indian rcservationa. 

• • • 

^PECIAL a^enti of the Bureau of Investigation *art 
selected with the utmost care and after the most 
rigid tests have been applied. Appointments are con* 
fined to those possessing LL. B. or LL. IL degrees 
from recognised law schools or colleges. 

It has been found that a comprehensive knowledge 
cl law is practically an indispensable requirement in 
the inUDectual equipment of a modem investigator. 
It is recognized, also, that the moral equipment of a 
high-class investigator is of positive importance. No 
special agent of the Bureau of Investigation is ap- 
pointed who has not first been thoroughly investigate 
and whose entire career has not been subjected to the 
closest scrutiny. All agents appointed must have spot- 
1*^ records and must not have been guilty of any 
offense, either civil or criminal, at any time. The age 
limit has * set between the years rf 25 and 40. 

• • • 1 

Agents of the Bureau perform every investigative 
activity in cases involving violations of Federal statr 
otes up to the point at which a case la presented in 
court for actual trial. All agents perforce are well 
grounded In the laws of evidence and not only possess 
the theoretical training which a legal course affords, 
but develop, through experience in performing investi- 
gative work in intricate cases, and sitting at the coun- 
.«»1 table with United States attorneys in court daring 
the trial of these cases, a practical knowledge of legal 
procedure^ which enables them to exercise the requisite 
bivestigative skill and Judgment in the performance 
of their duties. 

^HE work of the Bureau is growing rapidly, although 
there has been no increase (in fact, there has been 
X substantial decrease in the past five or six years) in 
the investigative personneL Among the classes of 
cases showing a substantial increase from year to year 
may be noted those involving violations of the National 
Bankruptcy Act and the National Motor Vehicle Theft 
Act. Violations of the latter are particularly numerous 
and are increasing rapidly. 

In addition to the investigative wort under tba 
Jurisdiction of the Bureau, it should be noted that the 
Director of the Bureau Is vested with the immediate 
supervision and direction of Diritioti of* 

rf - 



Identification. This institution was created by an Art 
of Congress and its official statutory existence was initi* • 
ated on July 1, 1924. 

It commenced to function under the provisions of an 
appropriation act covering the general expenses of ^ 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. This ^ 
carried a special provision authorizing and providing 
funds for the acquisition, maintenance and exchange of 
criminal identification records with the officials of the 
Gevemment and SUtea. The Identification DiviaSou Ig / 
located in the Hurley-Wright Buijding, IMO PennayW 
T&nia Avenue, Washington, D. C. It ia oianncd by an 
expert personnel of fingerprint classifiers and scaTcbers, 
together with the necessary clerical staff. 

There are, at the present time. In the possession of ^ 
the National Division of Identification 1,219,511 figuer- 
print records of criminals both of national and inter- ^ 
national importance and of current actual Interest and 
value. This Division is supported by, and operates In 
close daily contact with, law enforcement officials 
throughout the country, more particularly with the 
members of the IntematioDal Association of Chiefs of 
Police. The Division receives an average of 600 finger- 
print cards daily from law enforcement officials 
throughout this country and abroad. 

• • • 

_____ ^ ^ ^ 
’T'HESE records are, immediately upon receipt, clai^-. 

^ fied and searched and in the event any previbus ' 
criminal jrecord is found in the archives of the Division, 
a complete notice covering the details thereof is Im- 
mediately transmitted to the law enforcement officials, 
penal institutions, etc., transmitting said prints to tha 
Bureau. 

During the fiscal year endi^ Juno 30, 1927, thera 
were 166,920 fingerprint inquiries received by the Bu- 
reau. Of the prints received, a total of 52,223 identi- 
fications were accomplished, showing past criminal 
records of minor or major importance. The value of 
this service and its importance in connection with tha 
work of Uw enforcement officials everywhere In con- 
junction ^th the investigative work of the Bureau Is . 
Increasing from year to year. ^ % 
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in tkn next orfiefe o/ fAic aeries, to 5e 
printed August f, Ifoioord ffurAerfaiitf, AbVu 
Property Custodtoa, wUl discuss fke funetiono 
of his office, 

lin. kj TSa Calud SUtw Zlftllr rubllaSlM Corp«r« 
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June 22. 1927. /Sj^‘ 



Hr, J. Edgar Eoovor, Director, 
Bureau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D, c. 

Dear 14r» Hoovers 









The Dni„ed States Daily is making a topical survey of 
the Gov^mnent. In the series of articles now running are 
being shown the practical contacts between divisions and 

' orSe?r°«n ® Governnent of the United States, irrespective 
of tneir place in the adninistration organization. 

.IS 'f® pleased to have an article by you on the 

office. If you do not feel that you have 
.time to prepare sucn an article, we would be glad to send a 

interview you for material for such 
M article, to be submitted to you for approval or revision 

1^200* Brticles are running between 

Ip 200 and 1^500 words in length. 

I hope that you will find time to prepare this article 
yo^self, but if youoannot. will you be kind enough to 
inform ne when you can see one of, our reporters. 

.1 af attMhing a copy of the article printed in today's 

' of^hLli?i’1 give you a general idea as to the character 
of these articles in tlie event you have not already seen it. 

. Sincerely yours,’ " 



cu/y^asuL-l. 



f 



Chief of News Staff. 






8-17, . 

Bnol. 1. 
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M aking a ^ariy topical aurvay of 
all the tiurcaua mt 



IVl ftll the tiurcaua of tka Natiooal 
CoreroDent, groupiaf related acliei- 
tici» b a work wkick will onakU our 
citizeaa to UDdcritoBd and o»e tke fioe 
facilitica tKe Coarrcet provides Cor 
tkem. Svcli a snrvep wilt be nsefol to 
scbools, collcfes, bos ia ess aad profes/ 
sioD* bere aod abroad. 

. --CALVIN COOLIDCE. 

President of tbr United Stales, 



I’lifoiw Regulations ‘ 
Lant Marine and Seamen 



Shipping 



Turrau of NatJgafjon. 



it to Ihf crew, accountinf for aucb monf>t to the 
.'h companies ur.dcr bond. They arbitrate dis- 
p;;tcs between crews and office ra of vessels and assist 
:he owners or masters of vessels about to sail is 
I'Mainin^ crew’s.' ’ *V . 



Thej* tfllvf charge of the elfects of deceo&ed tc*- 
mcn together with any wagei due them, accounting 
in these piatters to the Federal courtc having Juris* 
diction. They mainUin records of the. shipment and 
discharge of seamen; assist in the location of missing 
seamen for relatives and consuls; examine food on 
vessels; assist sick seamen to enter the Marine Hos- 
r tsii conducted by the Public Health Service; Inves- 
tigatc aJlepd attempts to ‘•Shanghai*’ seamen; and 
disLnbute books and ina^arincs^tQ^hips, 

fn the arbitration of disputes between masters and 
seamen on questions involving wages, fines, discipline, 
and similsr matters, the decisions of the Comniis- 
sioners as to matters of fact are final. - . // 



' “ **•* recounted,‘thi Bureau'of Na\^- ' 

' '-a jr»tion u generally responsible for the enforcement 

• <* the nangation laws of the country, in the dir- 

charge of this responsibility the Bureau relies to a 
- ^ * extent upon employes of the Department ' 

^Treasury, chicQy customs offieerp.-^- • - 

Thesc-officers perform practically all of the work 
in, the admeasurement of and documenting ' 
I;,- of vessels, and In the collection of tohUage dues and 
» ; .nhvigstioft fines, penalties and forfeitures; In the " 
f /f^nfn'nr,of bills of sale, conveyances, and mortgages 
i vessel property; In the enforcement .of the ' 
lo? deleting to the entry and, clearance of vessela - 
I. "T.^f'enn ,porU; in Oie enforc^mtiit of the laws • 



J,---. IK wic Cjuorcemcpt oi tlie Uws 
, r.Hproviding for the wfety and welfare .'of steerage paa- 
*. and in the enforcement of the lawa con- 

neutrality, and the laws rcaerviiig to Amer- 
vesV^U the transportation of car/roea and pas- 
1 i' .Oncers in the domestic 'commrrr* • vr..:a . j 



f'-;- w^ssv w. o LO WUTl VI PtS- * 

of the United 

f jj. States. v-.‘. ' - J.* .-2. 



f.T.l customs offiders In the pcrforman</^5*these* 
.duties rective their instructions directly* m ,nd 
— reports directly to the Buresu 'of 'kavign 



Clerks in Third-Class Post Offices 
Denied Beiiefiis of Reliremeiil Act 



Depsirlniejil of Iiilerior Rules TJiey Are Not 
Fedt’ral Euiployes and So Are Not 
Entitled to Aiimiiiics. 



I Clerks in po«» offices of the third or 
j fourth cla.-*s are not employes of the 
^ Government, aid arc not. therefore, cn- 
j titled to the benefUs of the Civil Service 

1 Retirement Act. the -Department of the 
^ Interior has ruled in a decision affirming 
j an opinion by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. ' 

Such clerks are hired by the post- 
master without regard to civil tercice 
rules and are paid at such rates as may 
be agreed upon by contract between 
themselves and the postmaster, the De- 
^ partment pointed out. This policy has 
j become an established rule, due to re- 
currences of the Question, ar«d is con- 
curred in by the Civil Service Commis- 
aion and the Post Office Department, it i 
is stated. . i 

The full teat of the decision, signed by 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
j John H. Edwards, follows; 

Helen S. Swan; Retirement Division, 
Bureau of Pensions; Claim No. R. 7930; 
re>ection of claim for increase of an- 
nuity; affirmed. . . 

Appeal from the Bureau of Pensions. 

Helen S. Sw’an w'aa granted annuity 
under the Civih Sen-ice Retirement Act 
of May 22, 1920 (41 StaL 614), at the 
rate of 6351.60 per annum, effective Au- 
gust SO, 1921, on account of disability. 
The total period of aenice credited as 
basis for the said annuity was 15 yeair, 

2 months, and 10, days, which Included 
about 4 years of service in a third-class 
post office. _ 



Original Praciice v " * ^ 

tla$ Been Changed 
. At the ^time of that adjudication, it 
was the practice lo credit service of that 
character, but tbat practice was later 
abandoned for the reason that such em- 
ployment la jegarded as contract tervjce 
engaged for by the postmaster and paid 
for by bixn partly out of allowances al- 
lotted by the Post Office Department, 
8uch clerks are not employes of the 



Army Orders 



f ‘ ' lafaa! ry. ■ ' : ? 

Lleat H. Clcndenla.'mlieved 

with Orgsnited Reserves of 
Third Corps Ares, detsiled to duly at Ok- 

Col:' 



ie«. StiiluVuV, OkU.‘““ 

Udlng hln^ Oklsborns AgripuUursl sod 
He^hsni^^pollege, revoked. , . r 

* -;;'-5?luarter«aitef Corps. . . 

MsJ. C^rga Luberoff, relipred frv I as- 

stenment^n office at 



signment^B office of Qusrtermsitf-r'^Cen-- 

er»i. ordrrea <r — - - — 



r Post Office Department Their compen- 
c J^aiion and icmire are wholly subject to 
I hr ct'iitrol of the post master. { 

f In the adjudication of annuities under 
; section 8 of the amendatory retirement 
: art of July 3. 1926 (44 SUt. 904). the 
Department U not permitted to i^uca 
Ihp rale of annuity granted under the 
prior law*. In the case of Florence E, 

I French, decided November 9, 1926, the 
Department held (syllabus): * j 

I “Clerks in post offices of the third and 
fourth classes are employes of the post- 
niastcrs of those offices, not employes of 
the United SUlc.s and are not, therefore, 
entitled to credit for such aenrice under 
the retirement law. 

. here in the adjustment under sec- 
Uon 8 of the amendatory retirement art 
of July 8^ 1926, of an annuity granted to 
an employe who was retired under the 
pre-existing law, the compulation would 
result in a sm iller annuity than that al- 
lowed under the old act, the rate of the 
annuity as previously computed will be 
reduced.** 

P art of Service ' ^ - 

•Aof to Be Credi(e<f ' 

In the present case it appears that the 

1395^4 per annum from July 1, 1926, 
which Would be a proper increase under 
the new act if all of the service were lub- 
lect to credit, but by decision of May 7, 
1927, ^ Commissioner of Pensions ruled 
that the aforesaid serviea in a third-rtasr 
post office was not subject to credit In 
readjudication of the claim under the new 
•cl. in harmony with current interpreu- 
tion of the law. and that the old annuity 
should stand. He also held that the over- 
payment under the new law ahonld be te- 
.wered. The claimant baa appealed from 
that action and urges that all of .the 
j service should be credits and the In- 
law* applied. - i 
The Department has had frequent Oc- 
casion to consider this Question, and it 
has ^me an esUblisbed rule, con- 
curred in by the CivU Service Commis- 
aion and the Post Office Departneni, that 
5 1 officei of the third pr 

foyrth-class are not employes of the Gov- 
ernment. ^.7*hey are hired by the* post- 
master without regal'd tb’dvU ienice 
™es and are paid at aiicb tatea as may 
5? Of^n by contract ihetween 

themselves and the postmiuter. The Cov- 
brament has po voice Id., the tenure Of 
their service, their hours of labcMf, or 
their compensation. V • 

th, ,adm!ni»tratloB’'‘Bf ,4li« 'tttfnf- 
credit for service, has been de- 
hied in the casu of star-route mail catj 
rtert, special delivery letter carrier!, a'b|H 

otniM^K . 







the ncrctsary rules. r/^^rtl 
j • Ut.ons, undM the direction or the SeerctarIP ('„m' 

* ^"S^Uon." “ “’‘’•"“‘''y responsible for thf^admin- 

j |- -V •’ v;; ;;. v • # • r- ■ 

V T* J? ®“rein at Washington deddes all questions and 
5 ^k r**^^®* ^lucli may arise in conheetion Viih the 

vesseis; the 

«nd elearanee of ships at American ports; the 
5”^ tonnage taxes: and the 

^ Ot tnortgages. bills of sale, and transfer 

'^®**®* ownership. It directly supervises the ad. 

4 • measurement bf vessels; and it receives and examines 
customs officers relsting to the col’. 
t J ®.( "•^ntioB fees, fines, pensiliet, forfeitures 

^ . and amilsr hema It fca. a apecial field iK>monnd 
^ engaged in the enforcement of Ue 'motor.)>Mt Jawa . 

- ai1^"Ki!o^*f]^ r “ "I"'*'*’*'* t« imcitigata 

/ CongT^ Upon the elfecl of |he U»s 

r * marine. . Every four yc»r» 

^ ^ h compiles and publishes a volume called "Kavi«tion 

^^’irTh ®*****-” ia a compilation • 

Department of Commerce for their ad- 
mmirtrmtion and enforcement Each year the Bureau 
collects and publishes coniprehensive atatistics rc- 

- Uting to the merchant marine. . • . 

i;. ■ 1 " 'i * . * , ■ 

or/iV/e of tait series, the Com- 
: »f». Ceorp* K. Putnam, 

' ^rrfcf ^ *^ “^** *V tAg1,tKoutt‘ 

$L' • -» Paily ‘PubUt^in^ CerpomSoB - " ^ * ' * . 



aJc promptly if they 
/ purch&£ert mho md- 
lat the product U viih- 
nand a refuod io ac- 
pri*mUrB %re Bent a 
hieh they are advised 
Is k^din^ tvo more 
^V.cry/ The |U5tomer 
A ore of these cans in 

0 a friend's car. 

1 - - ' 

ent Ask Refund. • v.- 
i it was stated by tbe ' 
respondents that 9 per 
customers request 
. plan of sending two 
.story! as Indicated, re- 
a^c of those insisting 
cenU 

e agonu sej ‘Molor- 
ocs not work latiifac- 
tenU make refund to 
are clearly entilled to 
^ng of the •guarantee';, • 
ms that when such 
the.ooncem for reim- 
e s^nt a form letter in 
•Perhaps you acted a 
naVJng refund and me 
he . future you proceed 
Jou have the slight- 
. agent Is then In- 
( second test and If 
0 ^ sslisfied. to send hU 
and the date the first 
» his car« .to the con- 
n then ;*sen(U the cus- 
^lled out and Srhen 
bed to the concern It Is 
lake *a refund. Unless 
cers the fprm acnt him 
J^agent;.wUl not receive 
tbi?e/ofe, loie the . 

4* tpnoern. for the pi 6d-' 

VJuded jB Oidi r. „ 

he v'*!dc^^abbu‘il4he 
cry i f- th.e^ciUt:uii--to'i 



ty i^bow cau^ in this esse why a fraud 
d- orter ahould not be issued approximately 
h- .400 pieces of mail were being received 
c- ^ily ^dressed to the M- M Uboratories, 
a jnc., j|.M Laboratories, and about 12 
fd pieces daily for L, Forgrave, Director, 
fir ^ being received for 

H ■ w M*n»ccr. and M. 

In IL Wnght, Advertising Director. There. 

» the names 

of W. a PhiUips and M. H. Wright be 
not included in tbe fraud ordef at this 
lime. * ‘ i ■ ; 

rt ifcows. Md i „ find. 

rtst this IS a Bcheme for obUining 
s- through the mails by means jsf 

ial5c and fraudulent pretenses, repre- 

* mentations and promises. 

"I therefore recommend that a fraud 
^ order be Issued against M-M Labors. 

tones, lnc„ M-M Laboratories and L. 
^ rorgrsve. Director, at Chicago, III." 

! - viSayy Orders x 

■ '•®‘ •■<»* »" •‘•ft. 

■ V * AtUche 

, Am. Embai.y g,o de 

i V*!®** ”• Addninr. d*L 

t^*®“ Sole, C Z.; to Bet. Ship. 

I ban i-rar.cifcca. . 

. Llrat, fomdr. RotM>rt O. Clover. dcL Bd 

• •*"** Survey .Vivy De pf.; to side and 

, *'f >„‘l" •'•ft- Dc»‘- Sqdni., Setg. Fit. 

I.*". orders April IS. 

I riHihuryi? ®^ 

f-Jent. Mslrelm P. Scheffel. del. Bu Aero • 

«q Aircraft Sodnf-.; Bet*. Fill Arff-v. 

fuxet SouH. Wa.h.: to V. i S. Chase. ■ 

. Coirdr. ayde B. Camerer (M. C.1. del. 
u-*\ 'J."*!’;. Mare Island. Calif.; to f. 6. £. 

f ;. du. .v.vy 



j in d'^i.nccTu.n With 

I . Lirut. Irwin H. JnfTer, nrdf^ i®il. 

, it.g hitn for dut.v «t Fort H«>c. Ohio. 
I •mrndrd, bt u ordered to Fort Mepheraun. 
? ueoryia. 

C*pt ^.rl«i L Kindler, Fan Franciafo. 
Jo. report to Army rviirinr board. 

Aiinth Corps Area, for examination. 

relieved from 

duty *t Canip Peyena. Mass., detailed to 
Corpa Arr^ Organiied Reserves of First 

^ _ Artillery. 

uL*^r' ^ '***•" ^ndtews. Coast Anil- 

V' >'«rl 

Monroe, \s.. revoked. 

r«™V’ e?r ’^'5 f- “j*’’- Artillery 

'5'V! ““‘y *■“> OtS»ni»d 

Air*, detailed to 
Ca»br'idS“M...I“’‘'‘"‘' •' Technolory. 

/• a 5^*^^ Braarbea. 

9***’"*V Mcdieal Corpa. 

relived from further obacrvaiion si Wal- 
ler Reed (jeneral Hospital. 

Kdward Pavia. Cavalry, re- 
lleved from dutv as military attache ef 
Mexifo asaigned u Flrtt Cavalry, Fort 
Bl»i. Texaa, with temporary duty in ofice 
of A.siaUnt Chief of Staff 

^ King and Brig. Con. 
of « » member 

P* L »"<* Brig. Geo. 

Frank Parker, who are relieved 

Barnett. Air Corpa. r»- 
pfrid* further anirnment at Crusy 

•• iostniclor of Air 
Corps, Alabama National Guard, wUh ala- 
tiM at Birmingham. Ala. “ 

Cspt. Asa K. Duncan, Air Corpa refievad 
from duty at Inslructor. Alabama NatiooTl 
Guard, ordered to Laneley Field. Va. 

D,ori;o.f*I"!i®' ‘=»«^d«n Green. Oidranee 
Department Beaerre, ordered to active dutv 

Corni* Quartermaster 

Corps, ^iip-rd from assignment at Fort 
Adanu. R. F, detailed to duty with Organ- 
ixed Resides of First Torpa Axes m ith sta- 
tion at Springffled, Mass . " 

» - A a^il' Abaeaee, 

Lieut Col. Walter D. Smith. General 
Staff, one month. xycinoi 

mo“tL ■'• Cr«cc. Rifnal Carp., on. 




li.»‘>»ed lolfB and legulutif-na relative to 
raUs of rompensaiion. hours of Ub®'r, 
and tenure of office. 

The action appealed from la affirmed. 



Marine Corps Orders 






Tard, Wash ir.gton. D. C.- to IT S R w-w...- 
Comdr. FmSk H. U.h’f Vc V deL viv 
u7n. to AiiaUe Sta^ 

Cl'*d»V M.eberle fC. 

Soiled Wa.h ** 

de!'‘*ri«£“7'*'^‘ * ■ Kriron <C. C^. 

oet Office Inspr. of Xav. MaiT Philadrl 

Ch '‘‘■iiadeiphu.’r^"*- 

thauncey Olinrer. deL 

'"rfc ‘®.A-i*‘i' Sullot,.‘ 

c to * ^ A. Sfoft. to dutv 

* Ba^c, PcMrl Harbnr. T. H ^ | 

l’ F. S. I 

iToiisLrt. to Asiaiif t | 



llaj. W. D, Smith, upon the reporting of 
relief, about July J. deUched U. 
.“•'■/Yard. Philadelphia, Pa., to Recrvlt- 
ing District of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 
rcnnsylvania. 

Capi. M. H. Kingman, detached M. B-, 
wuantjco. Va, to Headquarura ICaiina 
Corps ^axhington, D. C.. and relitvhd from 
special temporary duly beyond the seas 
jnih the 2nd Brigade Mariae Corps. 
Nicaragua. - 

Cartwright, deUched 
w ® • N T. S.. Newport. R. L, to M. B., 
w ashtngton. D. C, 

First Lieut. F. C. Hall, detached If. 
Wathij^ton. D. C-. to M. B.. K. T. New- 
port. If, I. 

Lieut Col. E. R. Beadle, dcUched M. B-, 
Parris Island, g. C.. ordered to temporary 
duly at Hdqra.. Marine Corpa,* to report <m 
June 15, and upon completion temporary 
duty at Headquarters Marine Corps to 
proceed to Conntr.. Kirararua. Special Serr- 
ira Squadron, and to the Commanding Gen- 
eral. 5i-rund Brigade. Marina Corps, for 
duty as Chief of the Coardin Macional of 
Nicaragua. 

Maj. H. If. Smith, detailed at an asslitattt 
quarUrmaatcr, effective July IS. 

Capt. J. H. Parker, deUched M. B.. Par- 
S. C., ordered to temporary duty 
at Headquarters Marine Corpa. and upea 
completion temporar}* duly at Hdqrt. Ma- 
rine Corps to proceed to Corlnto, Kica- 
ragua. and report to the Commander, Spe- 
rial Servire Squadron, and to the Com- 
iiiar.ding General. Second Brigade. Marina 
< orp.. for duly with the Coardia Nacional 
of Nicaragua. 

First Lieul. J. A. M<5hane. aligned to' 
duty at M- B.. Navy Yard. Mare Island. 
California. 

. Lieut. E. A- Poe. relieved from ape- 
r;al temporary duty beyoniL the aeaa with 
the Third * Brigade. Marine Corps, China, 
and ordered to return to the Marine Bar- 
racka, Quantico, Va. 

LieuL W-^ A. Wachtler, detached 
M. B^ Quantico. \a., to Keadquarltra Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington. D. C 
^cond Lieut. St. J. R. Marshal, da- 
Uched M. D., U. S. S. Uuh. to M. B., Waih- 
iogton, D. C, . - 

The Marine Detachment, U. B. S. Mil-* 
waukee. transferred Ip the U. 8. 8. Boebra- 
tcr on June 16. ' ' 

Maj. S- M, Harrington, detached M. B- 
Q'uantico, % a., to tbe Guardia Nacional of 
Nicaragua, via tbe F. S. Venexuela, ached - 
oled to sail from New York, N. Y„ for 
tormto. Nicaragua, on June 26. 

•t't. y^ . N. Best, detaebrd Gendameria 
*! ilwii to M P . Qu«nt>o, Va. 

r*pt. O. K. Part e detached M, B . Parria 
l;!ar< ,S. 1.. to M. B.. .V A. S.. Pensacola, 
J-lorida. 



Win With Health ^ 

octcrinines tlic Iicaltli. . . . /**^nc*> / 

The bafis of every meal should be milk from 



Ralctl inghctl by the Health Heparlment ” 
:: Pi‘onc POTO.M.AC 4000 

^ low are invited to inspect cur pfaiff ' V",! 

IVnns>ltania Avenue at TaVnly-Sixth Street! 
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I Officers Are Graduated 
From General Service Schools 



Eigliieen Pass illi Honors ami TJiirly-Scvcii 
^ illi Dislincljon in Course for CoiiiiiiamI 



' Ajwmr tke 200 cradukUs for the 
^ '* ^ ftCM^nsic term 1926-27 of the Commimd 
. jjiij General Staff school of the General 
schools, at Itort Leavena'orth. 
... Ksn.. are 18 honor graduates and 37 dis- 
tinguished ^raduaUrs, the Department of 
. i.. War has jiist annomiced. 
l\\ ^Tbe hat of gradoatas of the school in- 
^ eluding those, who were graduated with 
. follows: 

^ ^ Honor Graduates: ' 

: Major Hcihert B. Aches<m. Coast Ar- 
^ Jtfllery Coriw. 

Major Han'ey C. Allen, Coast Anil- 
• J^y Corpse . . . ♦ ^ 

• Major Boj & Atwood, Coa^t Artillery 
.ye.-pwps.-;- r * ; 

Major Edwin A. Bethel, Corps of En- 

' ,\._:X^ijeers, ^ 

,i * ^ ... M^jof James L. Bradley. InTanlry/ 

- ^»joT ^eWd Cox, Coast ArtiUery 

- ^ Major Boicm cL. Crawford, Corps of 

' i/ Major Sylvester D.. Downs. Jr.» Field 
ArUUcryl / . v ;• 






»tain John E. Franbis, infantry. 



[ajor Samuel A. Gibson, Infantry. 



Major Chartes P. Gross, Corps of En- ! 






Captain Thomas T- Handy, Field Ar**! Corps 



Major ajde L. Easiman, Signal 
Corps. ^ 

Lieutenant Colonel Francis C. Endi- 
cott. Infantry. 

Major Siilnty Erickso^, Infantry, 

Major Arthur C. Evans, Infantry. i 
Major d*Alary Fechet. Infantry. 

Major Benjamin G. Ferris, Infantry. * 
^•ptain W illiam Fish, Infantry ^ 
Captain Paul H. French, Coast ArtU- 
lery Corps. 

Major Andrew G. Gardner, Infantry. 

Major Robert C. Garrett, Coast Artil- 
leiy Corps. 

Major Gcoigc S. Gay, Field Artillery. 
Major Robert A, Gi.lmore, Infantry. 
Major Joseph J. Gcaee, Signal Chrps. 
Major Carl Halla, Finance Depart- 
mcnL ' , . . • 

Major Samuel P. Hawkins, Coast Ar- 
tilleiy Corps. 

Major Charles B. Hazeltinc, Cavslry. 
Major Leo G. Hefferman, Air Corps. 

, Major Donald Henley, In antry. 

Major Paul H. Herman, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Major Louis E. Hibbs, Field Artilleiy*. 
Major Horace M. Hickman, Air Corps, j 
Major James R. Hill, Cavalry. j 

Major Carl E. Hocker, Coast Artillery j 



^;\tniery^^ V — ^ ‘ - 

r \C»pUin Dale D. Hinman, Coast Artil- 

' J^Uajor Joseph 'M. Swings /ineW Artil- 
v*\-*''Tery. * » ■ ^ j 

; > Major Calvia F. Titas. InfanliV.- -- 

o Major Fred I*r Walker; Infamry. > * 

^ V ,lt£^JIajor dttrles WUIiahlis. ^rps of 
V*., -T "^.^Tngmeers. •; *'* C ' * *" ' ’ ■ 

; ^ V. - 7 Mejor B. Woodruff, Infantry.*'^ 

, : V ; ^ \ " A 

i IHstingubh^ Craduatu: 

^^u)e;h Cwt Arlll* 

• *• A;- ' V'./. 

. ^ / V Kajer Clifford BluemeW: Infantry, ' ^ ‘ - 

•'» r<* t ff_- ^ * 



•V V A Tt : 



• ;.-***a®*^ viMiwiB oiurmri«: siu«uiLry, *- Jnaj< 
Major D. Chamherlin, Cavalry. Corps. 

i. *. Main* B * 



Major Spmuel R. Hopkins, Field Ar- 
! tillery.^ V“ _ ^ 

Major Eustis L. Hubbard. Cavalrv. 
Major Dean Hudnult, Field Artiilcry. 
Major Thruston Hughes, Adjutant 
Generars Department. - , ^ - , / 

. CapUin Robert Joerg,* jr./ Infantry. ** 
/r Major B>Ton Q. Jones, Air Corps. 
Major Ralph E. Jones, Infantry. 
Lieutenant Colonel Harry R. Jordan. 
Oroance Department. 

Major Hugh B. Keen, Infantry. 

^ Major M illiam P. Kelleher, Infantry. 

LleuUnant Colonel , John R. Kelly, in- 
fantry. ?' JT v * 

^ Captain George C. Kenpe;^rAlr Corps. 
Major Allen Kimberly,' Coast Artillery 

fVrnc * .. * ‘ • 1 * ^ 



Topical Survey 



' » t vv. ijcorge n. iwoonw Yetehnary 

M ^Corp.v .. r. 

^r^^j«rSy^<>nd,V,.Crk 5 «> Coi»t A‘r-T M*jor d»c»r 0, Kueati^Coi^'of En 

1 ‘ i ^ ' * Major Jam,, A. I^atrr, Field Artillery, 

! ■ '•■ .' Captain Elmer G. Lindroth, Infantry 

u - Captain Howard J. Listen, iJifanlry. 

• ^ r »• ,,»Ujor(;harle, B. Lyman. Infant 

^ . |i_ .'»! *» r“ava!ri/ /v *1*^** J«me« A. McCfath, Infantry. ■* 

vT \r M. Estes, Cavalry. Edward C. McGuire, Cavalry. 



T^HIS v»it organization ha> 
* never been studied in detail 



as one piece of adminiilrativc 
•"^chaniiin. No comprehensive 
effort hai been made to liit its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
**L**^.°* * vlear picture of vrKst 
the Government U doing. 

^WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of tbe United States, 
1909-1913 
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Bureau of Navigation 



Governing Mcr 



Topic li 



Sixlli Artuh 



^ r 1*0* orticUs 'presenting a 

, Topical Sariry of the Covemment are shavu 
^ the practical confects betueen divisions avd 
bureaus irrespective of thefr place in the «a- 
; w»n«frafire organizatiptL Croups of articUs 
prcrrjifrd fzplaininff ffovemment 
octiVities lender each of the foUouing topics: 
Firaf, ; second. Foreign Rr.’/i- 

^hird, Education; fourth. Finance: fifth 
^ Ccnservatton; nhrth, Indurtry; seventh. Trans- 
; Tara /ion; ninth, Soria! 

It r//arr ; tenth. Trade Practices; and cln- 
Snrnec, ' The present group dcttf$ with 
i-eaeral acfivtUes in connection tcith Shipping, 



: By D. B. Carson, 

Commissioner. Bureau of KavIgiUon, Department 
Commerce. . : 



T he Bureau of Navigation is responsible, i 
general, for the enforcement of the laws mi 
regulatjons applying to the American imi 
viUti marine and to American merchant rea 

men. Certain special lines of work falling withit 
categories are entrusted to the Publi 
. Health Semce and the Steamboat Inspection Semc( 
fteiJities Jjossessed by theJ 

»nd.Jto^.iiyofd duplicaUon hf'^^ffoii. 

" Bureau of Navigation in 

^n*-o»ment. and licensing ol 
^®**®[*^ f«*«'e4Euremcnt of vessels t 
Vlf assessment of tonnig 

; taxes, and other bedcral, SUle ind municipal charges 
the assessment and collection of tonnage Uxes; th, 

- »nd clearance of vessels at Americih ports; ar. 

., :ihi^.recordlng of deeds, mortgages,, bilU of tale, an< 

, other insUumenU affecting the low^ership cf vesseh 
. ' * '■. .’vVi-i-* '*e -i.' *V - -w 

■' This Bureau' also", jupcn Jscs the tnfor‘-?n»ent e 
Jaws concerning neutrality, in «, f„ as they rela-( 
to offenses involved in the clearance of vessels fittei 
purposes. Or in the transportation h] 

/ recrujits or munitions. It also administer 



• ;V Uwi- reserving to American vessels tl 

««^J^®rUtlon Of cargoes and passengers Jn the 6 s^ , 
.tJ®. ‘^'nierce of the Un States. - ' ^ 







V .,4 --j,. »c ■ X > .,,. ^ 



’ <t . 1' /• ’. ' I! 



V . . . ' - J /. .. C • >i > . rr . ( ^ , 119 (k ' ^ ^ 

“O. Torr«-y B. Maj:hrc, Infantry i 

’ Harry K HaiJeit. Infantry. 1 Urv Coan Anil. 

«*jor Ralpli Hoapital, Fi^Id Arlillen* I “V- I 

' Cor^s J E- M»n". 

Major Sufford LeR. Inrin, field Ar- I M „ 

tnieiT. ; I Major TTaroId E Marr Vi.u . t ii 

■ -i - . B- lyoij; Air Coj^i! • • ^7‘want Colonel Henry E. Mitchell 

,MajorHr«r/M»snider.. Infant^. .. <>«'.'7- . ;■ ' «'icncll. 

- Co!S'^ ?>;«'*.H. Metcnir. U. S, Marine f ' "aXn'ji™;! M;' Modi.etle; Cavalry, 

Mne.;cw ?: 



^^rps. ' * a " ■ ' r ' ' 

; coS“^' 

\ St* a>*»iciil 



e w»«n*re Bftvte. - . ' - 

-*Co!^^^®“^'^^>»^■.<>art<rma5ter 
C;:Shailenl>erre;. fc. 



Major Edwin O'Connor. Cavallj 
Major Uoia A. O’Donnell. CavaVy ' 

Cl.„, B.,„i,Xt' l„. 



, Corps.. w -Major John T. H OTL.-/ r* a . 

J;^f^'^*‘SprariM.In/,ai,y.‘ C^^P*. . 

"aw Mnr. Stevens Cavalry . „ **•.»«'■ HaroU L. Paraoni IT « w ^ 

■ Major CWrtea nonS-.^^hi^'roi,. Coir.. V- S. Marine 

, Artillery Corpa. - r“'*’ Major Jo^ph B Pat. i„f. , - ' 

Major hoyd R. B’alt*. Infantry, , Thomaa G. perton Cav.lr.. 

• 5* Command tnier^'cdrp^^**"* ***''»*P»..Coaat ‘at. 

• ^ Abraham, Infantry, n-**?'’®’' •*“^u»lin M. Prentiaa. n,...:. 1 1 

OapUin.Taher P. Adam,; Infant Service. 

:tii?;r ‘^***. ^ Ar.. jjj®; ■ 

Ma^r tiaui- D. Baker, Infantry ‘ * ^'Partment. • -' .Ordnance 

>«S!- coSr*' e^r-- S: inf;„tS."“^- 

Captain JamW w! BametU Cavalr^ Oorp,.*** “““’. Ar- 

’'lT> *'“'• 

ftnlry. Rtchard a Birmingham*" h. I De?*rtmem "’‘ ^‘"“P*®"* Prdnin?e I 



Mr,' CorpV “.y S«-. Cc.t Artil- 

Marine 

Major Joaeph B. Pata, Inf.ni.J ~ ' 

ta£%" A. Pcndlelon, FWd Ar- 



^ A "■' "' ;■ ' V ■ •■■' ■ i 

Intihrf'lr »■> 'h:- i, ;.. i 

r enroroen.ent of rcRuIationa poverniq 
passape of .e«.ei, throuph the improved 

m'rio!* -^ ih /"""'“■"P I-aliv* Hun.i. a 

, pc nor), the regulations for the patrol «f e 

er«‘l*^nM‘‘»“^''"^ ropttae ami marln/par.sd. - the 

man rung, equipment and naviratinn 
.dischal^^Vo'f seamcn.*‘t\"cir^^l^p7^ 

• • • 

■ A through whom the Bureau 

Shipping^ComniSc" ®ThcS Conm?! 
forihe’''j2 ‘'lJJ°lf ‘'j® S®®«tary of 'com3 

of ?u’stom7ie;^l,i*’ship ” rc'U^ 

fulfillment of conifacta betwee!?*** '““‘''"K 
or owners of mcrch^rt shin. " *f* *"? 

-s;!"' c*"™" ."c 

>«5u •• 

rJ'op^rly paid off- aori * tcamon ^ 

“*sx. ."i“ 



. Copyright t»*7 hy The I'a 



"anar r, Adarai, Infantry, ""'f™ c 

;..'ti "r ^ ri.id S: J;j» 5 

Ma^r k«ater D. Baker, Infantry ' * ^®P«rtmen 

Alfred E. Balaam. Infantry’ Jf*^®® ^ 

p. Bartow, euZter-- M 

.toaater Coipa; . , , . warier Major Gi 

Captain Jamw W, BametU Cavalry 

, Major C«i,rg* G. Bartlett. Infantlj! - i “*^®‘’ 

Major , Araea E. Baylia, Medical Cmpi. * 5' , .' , 

Major Lmdsley D. Beach, Cavalry ^ .Captain V 
. CapUin William H. Beera Infantry ‘ M*Jor Clj 

On“o?' >■• 

?:k ”oS ^■. K:- !t& ■■ cS 

At lilJrry Corps- ^ ^ J-*outcnan 

Major Allan S. Boyd, Jt^ Infantry 

Caotain Sereno P B ' * Major t^. 



Use of Mails Denied 
I ’M‘M Laboratories 

Chicago Concom Accused of 
Fraud in Sale of Prejta. 

* ration for Motors. 



Ma^r frank A. Sloan, ilifantrv 
'.Major EMil V. Smith, Infantn-’ 

uiJS." **. 



#Yiian £ 5 . Doytj, T(|fana_ . > . ’ ' 

’ofantiy. faptain Adelbert B. Sfewart V,.r .' 

' { ..'if®-'®'’ S. CafTer.v, Infantry r^w^°® M. Stickney^jr 

Captain Albert D. Chipmam C^„t ®V’'>Ci'>eera. . . ^®'‘f'f 

V— ■ ^'■P'- Sailagyi liifinlrv 

, ^Ptain Joseph Church, Infantry. ’ , ***,i®^ ^*’®'”®* A. Terry.* Coast Anil 
Lieutenant. Colonel, Charle. A. Clark ■ ?®^Pf' ' - - 

Corp*. ■ .^f ^ Major John McD ThAmnc/^ 

. . fantry. -... •- . •-,•^>^ ,v->.•.•.•“, .-- Major '' il>iam Av.'WV.t' ir fVv.t' 



The M-M Uboratorlcs of Chicago. Ill, 
partnerahip businea* by W. C. Phillipa' 

i.™ 

.h. n,„S'r,'„ 

*'h-ch proa pecUve cuatomers are lead S 



dowLS!™ ■’j 

W’illianis. cavalrv 

Aniniry coit“/ ^’®®^^“'^>?.c^-->n 

K.Srr^"‘‘*‘'‘‘ I- •'■®“''^;Vo,j. of , 

■ W. .Veung, Infuii^j.: j 
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***l!^^ fi.#a*u^|JS | l'i>:.»n>hi«n dr* rt t «-rTic;>\r .tui.r Ju^Si 

Thr v*!u*- of the |r»ap* Im!u«trr I kiJo), ffate!c a cable from 

to the pcojtle of the Rio Ciuiuir Valley •'merrial Attache William Roaz. at B.. a. 
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car owners 

say Buickwill hetieirnext car 




impartial survey of automobHc o»-ners recently 
^^ucted by a^t wganization, shows that 344,679 owners of 
oth« cats mtend to change to Buick next time they buy a car. 

owners have compared their cars whh Buick— in petform- 
Il^\“ and dependabaily. And 

they have decided that Buick offers greater value. 

T^y have <Wv«n Buicks, and know the flexibility, power and 
efficiency Buick’s famous six<ylinder Valve'rin-H.^gb. 
which 15 yibratumUss btyond belief a any speed. 

Examine a Buick at your earliest opportum*ty. Find out why so 
many owners of other cars «e changing to Buicl^ every d^ 

,,,, 

^ A«*» 
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L f y. 



mM \ 



:*BLICK MOTOR -^OJIPANV, TLI.M, MICHIGAN^ 

. T ' - Gtnenniotor$ Cerpomthn • *4 
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CiHiirarhns fttr iir Mails Arc Vlitanhiii 



1 o Oprrale l*assf‘nj:,4‘r-Carryin^ Linos 



|;Sla!r Is All. 
1 bv Aiiieri* 
nisler. . ' 



Svrttnil Affistnnt l‘o.<linasti‘r Crnrnil Sa\s lUinsrtniliiirn^ 
tal Rini'lo If h orrrininvr of Oihrr Scluuliilvtl Scn irr. 



\1II3) i v ^ 3 

' Cap!. I). I‘. Seilers 
Gained to Coiiiniand 



§|)ceial Scjiia droll 



i] 



Aiiiioiiiioc'd 



^enJr#*r xrvice iKtwnii Aiijijo.M|iu*. 
Nfw Mexico, and l.o« Ao;r«Ic>, i* 
jTopo5rd. He rrcjillcd ihot it ^ake^ a 1 ail- 
road train 12 hour* to inak* thi* iiiji 
■ ml that a idor.c male it in 



only a few He tliai in llu? 



. \asiiniPi» Offirc 

Pan Fu 
iPmiiicr. 



18 ami 2*'. re^pec- 
Afu: T»o Lin upon 
leraVis^imo in com- 
' and naval forces 
.hlic, and by Pan 
^ nine cabinet ap- 
.ounced by the De- 
in fummaiy form 
«»f cabled advice* 
Minister, to China, 
.?’vay. 

*ull text of the De- 



o ha.« Informed the 
al ChanjT Tso Lin, 
a> Gem-ralis«imn^ 
er dale of June 
ary jcovemmrnt of 
‘ which the follow- 



>c1mo of the Army 
pand 'all army and 
Chinese Republic. 

? the exixlence of 
lion generalissimo 
*hinese Kepublic in 
jental functions and 
Is which shiiuld be 
e of the nation un- 



dlilary Government 
et officers to assist 
rO’inj out govern- 



>er of cabinet offi- 
»a*s: Prentier, Min* 
ifaii-s. Minister for 
Jnister . of the In* 
tuslice. Minister of 
ii)f Industry, 'Minis* 
ind Labor. ^ 
lea of the peneral- 
frsigned by Premier 
-t the afTairs'of any 
4ries .ahall Also" be' 
^b "ministers*, pro^ 
^andatcB appointf* 
^InH. offices . shall 
Category, 
yaation of the'per- 
the various min* 
•Hy Jlxed. ,*VT* 

^ws and mandates 
c, 1P27," II* do 
may be 
fp^ially np- 



ray*rcpoi ts ' further 
fu« a mandate 



event this ri'Uic is taUrn uvii i»y private 
rcintim toi*., thr P«»>t Uff*. Pri ai : iiif »it 
%iiii no doubt .i.au^'Uiate a t.v A a;i mail 

service. 

Rci»<*iis ven- Kinfiined by Mr. (Huver 
to the elf til lhi»l thi- Di*t ii;|r an»I \a. 
tional Air romjtanits plan to 

inaujt:uiate an a«r j»a“scn;rer sciihe o\er 
the lianscontiiicntal air mail n»u*.e fivnl 
i^an Kiaru'i.-ro to New Voik t^ity. Hr snid 
he is cunfidcnt the niHMniion of such 
service will be profitable. 

Although ho said that he had no in- 
formation rcgaiclinir the future plans of 
the Pitcairn. Inc., of Philaiirljiiiia, con- 



;ia«!Mrs for the New Aih4i:ta air 

m.iil ii*ute. fur night fiyiny. lu is conti- 
ilrtd iliifi !ii m will foIb>u in the jmth of 
inbrl> in deV g crn.M.i ! » avia!t‘»n. 

Tl.i' Joutc, };»• c*'!i: .i v. ht- rp- 

I'S.itioti n> m»**m a> v. .»jr •<: g tl.c 

rniuay?* is f niiijilett-d. 

Ml*. ili'-'M ii*-o — * »I ;iu npitiinn 

that ;h* .-.I,. 1 ! r.»*. ».! i l.»* r 1 1 

p*»rln!i(»u **\ei r«i1t«*ad will In* jus- 

tified by the sj»re«i nn ! uig of time. 
He <'.-l iniated li.n* the faie.* 

vi*uM Ik* nUtut ot*c-thiMl higln r ihan 
I Hill oud I alt 

tal a' i.it i.e hit' 

rei;mb'tl by the file* *.h..t the 
^•r;illy h.i** Iki m fi :;;liiM.* d b\ -.•■O'-i* ;ivia- 

Im > hi» dll **:iii -stm.'.’* ai i*i “id! -ciieus 

rilling." Whi-n this iL.*'m* of :i\ i^iioii is 
pit'is<*d, Mr, (di'\»-r s,;id. nii passenger- 
canyini; will conn* t** ^lily. 



I St'lrrloil Su(Tt‘s>or !o Rrar 
Atliiiira Julian L. . 
Laliiiirr. 
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Against Orange Vi urm 



/A - • 1 I wns picM-nteil bv It. B. riciigi r. a bniiker 

yiiHraiitine I roposed .tcx. Kourhumindibou- 

^ At sand at res in the valley, now under ini- 

g*iti»*n. aif ;>tilt mini grain fruit onbard.s. 
Sixty thousand aetis aic huw in citrus 
tree.', 3.5ttO of which were in bouiing this 
!H*asen. The c.'*tiinalcd jin*duc!e*n of 
these* tieci* is 1,'1'W cut loads of grape- 
fruit amiUaUy. The pimliictinn was val- 
uiil Hi iHi* aijr, or .> fur 

the cxi>ling an cage. 



IiiM'ii Rr|iorlril as Having' 
A]i)irarr<I in GrajuTniil 
Grovf‘?» in Tr\a?^. 



[Coiffipnnf from /'ope 1.] 
fruit crop to be matured during the sea- 
son 1927*28. This would necessitate re- 
moving all gia|K*fruil from the trees in 
ill eaily siayii*. The giuwcrs. accoid- 
ing to this plan, would be reimbursed 
fur the loss of iht ir crop by Federal and 
Slate funds. 

Other repre:;entbiives maintained that 
the pest, being a ti epical one, would \*e 
killed in the natujal course of evrm.= by 
frost and that cleanup work would be 
unnecessary. 

In meeting this new* menace to the 
fruit iridustiies of the Southern United 
States, the Depart menl will undertake 
to eradicate thi.- j>esl, and all quarantirfe 
and. control ntea>ui4‘S will be based on 
this idea. During^ the la.**t month the 
Federal Horticultural Board of the De- 
partment. in cooiwialiim with the Texas 
authorities, has entii*fly cleaned up all 
hangover giapefiuit and destroyed it. 
The same measure* were taken on ^the 
Mexican side of the va!Ic>'^ opposite 
Brown.sville under the most praiseworthy 
cooperation of the .citizens . and local 
Mexican authorities. V During the la.'t 
month two Department* entomologist* 
have been studying the situation in the 
Brow*nsville region and arc now in Mex- 
ico to get additional data on fruit fly 
biology and distribution as a basis for 
the determination of eradication proced- 
ure. On the ba“is of th<» ’^formation 
br(»u^bt out at hearing i all other 
data avHilfible, the Federal •.ortlruUtiral 
B*^nrd w*ll make Uji r**i'<>rnm«*odnttons to 
the Secretary at an early datCsas toj^uar- 
antine and control measQ j ' 

The value of the grapCiN^,^ industry 
to the people of the Rio Ciande Valley 
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SeerHary ^ urk Al>io lo Vi>il 
Laiul Oflfiri'.w and Indian 



j The Secretary, of the Interior, Dr. 
j HuberV AViuk. stated cirally on June 21 
that he would leave Washington about 
the middle of July for his annual inspec- 
tion tour of western leclamnlion projects, 
Indian institutions, land offitos. Geologi- 
cal Sui'vey stations, and other <»ui posts 
of the IVjiartnienl. He exincts tc be 
gone about six weeks. i 

Dr. Work said that he would confine 
his trip lo the Stales wc.'i of^Chicago,' 
ninth of Kar>as and cast of Idaho", amt 
that he probably would meet with hi* 
ftdvi.<ory committee on the Coloiado River 
ailuation in, Denver on July )5. 

During the tour, Dr. Work '^aid, he 
will vi.sil at some of the land grant 
College.^, in connect ir<n with the two- 
year suivey pf those institutions which 
will be begun by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation on July 1. . . . ' 



Colombia rhiliey^ \ 

On CtTlaiii Kood^tu. /h 



The tM’.rii of JuifH'rt ti..!y 
foodslutTs have been led ucil J>y * ■ 
Colombian decree effective June 10 > V 



gross kilo), slate* a cable from A- 
“ at H Wl, 



menial Attache William B^az, 



M r 
d Ir* be 

n. i.* e : *,{ 

*•:. 

::iU < ft'U'ot 

ri**u> dlr'.e^a 
l-iiura. wb*> is in I‘an- 
ania. He i* mumally tiuc for a ehas'.ge 
of nt. ha\ ing rerved about two 

years in hi.^ present coimnaiid. it was 
said. 

Sflrcted F<ir f'nimotion. 

The J^elee*.;i*n B**ard of the Nav\* Sec- 
retary kVilbur said, has selected Captain 
Sellers for promotion to the rank of rear 
admiial. which promotion, before it be- 
comes eiTeilive, must he approved by 
rrisidtnt Coolidge. 

,^The full text of a statement relating 
to t^aj'vtain Seller** record, made public 
by the Dejiartineiit of the Navy, follows: 
Captain Solleis was born in Austin, 
Tex., in 1874, and appointed to the Naval 
Academy from the Slate of Texas in 
1890. He Was ajipointed a captain in 
H*18. '. /• . . 

During the M'orld War Captain Sellers 
commanded the battleship “Wisconsin** 
and the tran.'port “Agamemnon.** In 
1919 he sened on duty in the Office of 
Naval Operation.s and later *er\ed on the 
staff of the rresident of the Naval War 
^College/ In 1920 Captain Senera *en*ed 
in the Bureau of Navigation and in 1921 
he wa* selected as the aide to the Seer^‘ 
taiy,of the Navy. * 

^ .Afttfr jwjrving a* aide to the SccreUir 
of the Na\*>', Captain Sellers was placed 
in command of the new naval training 
sUtion at San Diego,Xali£. At present 
he is Chief of. Staff of the' Commander 
hf the Scouting Fleet. 



jujtt made public by the Department of 
Commerce* .The reductions arc Jisted as 
follows: .. ' ** ■ ■ ♦ «-. •*" • ’ 

Rice ( item. 32) • fiom 0.04 to 0.01 peso;, 
wheat (item 47), from O.OJ to 0.01 peso; - 
beans^ (item 41), from 0.04 to 0.01 peso; 
Migar (item SI), crude, fr^m 0 08 tp OOS 
sugar (item w*?). rcfio^, 0-12 to 
O.U'» pr-cj; ubi»t (!<•«». * * 

0.08 to' 0,04 pcfo; sjiH meat (ileiw 17)# 
from O.IO lo 0.08 peso; poUto«i^(H«ia^ 
C6), from O.OS ^so lo free, lift; port Urd / 
(item 2?>), from 0.10 lo 0.02 pe»p. ; i‘ ' * 
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Radio Station Offers ^ *itlalire Jllihfin to Inln\^H'v Hill MandafC ^ 

ITo End Suit if Given I ' ‘ .•«»> •»>•»« •«• »t ^ 



*'• ■ -JjOWCr FrCCJllCllCV j^^***'^* Croalinfi Drimrluu’iil «/ .4ir, If iili SvtTt'lary 
V . ^ Mrnihrr of Prrsitlvnt'f I'.iih'mvI. 



r'< ^ 



eriinv 



'Allorney Suggr^lx Ahandun* 
’ 'inenl of Proooriling for 
*, :■■ : Injunrlion. 



Objection Expressed 



Comntiftsion «t Hearing Told 
; '^l^lalioni Now on Band Give 
' Be»l Sooirr. 



V iCoHthHfd /rout Vogt 7.1 
, nctWtd $822^55 In diWdend*. It w»b 
'" explain^ tbal ' lbi» did not liKludo 
^ ka« been beard. PUcinf WMSG aa low 
; ia the broadcast band as 1^270 Vnocyclea 
In effect amounts to a confiscation of iu 
property, be aaid. 



. .promoter, announced publicly that the 
X^roadcastf ti the prire fights were 



'j^turned over to Station WEAK and 
^ /others because they furnished belter 



. . ^^pemce. . 

Satisfaction bn the part of local area 
* ' ** broadcasting atationa, with heterodyning 
; " still e^-ident In long distance reception 
' but in reduced amount, waa reported by 
•. * jfpomroiasioner H.* A. Bellows in an oral 
blatenient June ,21. Mr. Bellows said 
" V that the results of the June 15 alloca- 
i .:, tioDS m general have been gratifying to 
r Pederal Badio ^mmission. 

* :^-r\Tha. ^Commissioner from Minnupolia 
K;i^d«tlari^ It U.tbe Ommitaionb be- 
- (lief that it can clear up ^ large amount 
^^'if the PX (or outside) reception hetcro- 
^•<^>mlng through the hearings to be held 
'^^iifter . July, 15 for stations which com- 
pUin that wrta*n other stations are lil- 
^ ^:terferihg with their programs. .. These 
7 J*" bearings . will lead to peadjustmenta 
which. the' fpommission hopes ultimately 



f^rt cf . eomfe broadcasters because they 
KSt'e •i>een..‘pUc(^ loO far dowiT In the 



i - federal Atlemeys Attend. 

;,B‘ M. Webster and Porter R. Chandler, 
* * special assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, assigned by the Department of 
. Jnstice as attorneys for the Radio Com- 
' ‘ auasioD, appeared at the bearing before 
the Commission. Mr. tV'ebster in a atatc- 
*-ttcnt said that the Commission wras 
within its rights in making the June 15 
.^allocation to W’MSG without a prelim- 
inary hearing and that the Commission 
,>at DO time . exceeded its righU and 
'-’iWulhority. 

James Lundy, general manager and 
/ ^plodio director of W*MSG, testified that 
' the statior/s relegation to a low wave 
J^ bad resulted In depriving it of the re- 
\rports of prise fights at Haditon Square 
' “ Garden; which it formerly broadcast. Mr. 
" WTebstcr asserUd that Tex Rickard, the 



Represent alive iPdn.l. of New 

York City, in a viitlf:', on 

June 21. siUioumeJ that he wil] intXMlui f* 
a bill, when *•. tu m ate 

a IVif.-irtnicnt of Air. !hi air 

servit'f s of the i v iih ile 

head a Sotr<taiy of Air with the i;ink 
an*! pay of oihi-r inrmUi.- i*f ilt* Tab- 
inet. 

The statement, in paii. 

**The Anuiiian ate lH>'^;n;i»nir 

to realize that ibis e<»iJtili\*a |>:e.-lige }<■ 
at etake in the delay in ieit«i:iiiziiig the 
imjmrtance of air MTvirc as a powerful 
factor in unified rmiirol in national de- 
fense comparable to the Army ami the 
Xavy, America is already suivrior to 
foreign countries in its air mails; it it> 
lagging far behind £uro)>e in airports 
and air passenger aerviie^as emphasized 
reterlly by LindbiMgh in roinpiiriitg air 
facilities at home and abioad. Here in 
America we are splitting haii^ and w'ast- 
ing time and money in overlapping Army, 
Xavy and other air services, while sev 
era! European countries have unified 
their air seiviies ami, in commcicial 
aviation, have e<^tablished a network of 
passenger planes. 



Coordinated Air Poner 
Favored hr Mr. Bloom 



“A department of air at Washington 
would coordinate the airpower of 
America, ft would bring about the use 
of air to its great advantage both gov- 
emmentally and commercially. It would 
eliminate the present duplication of serv- 
ices of the existing Federal agencies. It 
would provide an orderly, coherent, eco- 
nomical administration on the part of the 
Government, encouraging the develop- 
ment of axiation as a whole w iihoul jur- 
isdictional fraction or delays in coopera- 
tion or dupli^tion of effort and scope of 
activities. | 

••You rem'nnber that Brigadier General 
William Mitchell in his testimony during 
the early da>-s of the last Congress 
earnestly urged unification. He, like 
others who have joined in this demand, 
has had the knowledge and expei ience of 
aviation as lawyers know law and doc- 
tors know medicine. He commanded the 
First Army Corps* air senice in the 
American Expeditionary Forces in the 
World War and he became Assistant I 
Chief of the Army Air Service. He told 
Congress that the Army and the Xavy 
and -the civil air services are more or 
less. bound up In the general scheme 
of possibilties in this countrx*. Jfe said 
that the Navy was hot coordinated with 
the Army in air serx'ice In operations, 
tactics, command, communications and 
supply. He told how the Axmy air serv- 
ice mission is conceived to be protection 
of. coasUl sea communications 30 miles 
or more out to sea, up .and down along 
the ^oast, and at the same time the Naval 
conceives its mission to be 
>*<^^^ajs?ancc and patrol of sen areas, 
at«fik of hostile craft, sea craft and con- 
vc#«. 



**:^jpj*epar^ tb’jppntest vigorously, he added. 



vc^ 

C Ration of Air Mail . 
li t/eclared Surcputtal 



j^Btatlons which have broadcast appeals 



1$ m/eclared Siircetitfitt * . 

“And DOW w'e are operating air maHs 
~hcro88 and cris-cross the continent; 



' ):**p fM*n'. Newr..iJh*lijiijd to Ii eland ami 
j in llCT by l.indiMtgh an*! tiy ( hambti- 
I Vm: r H> * d ha.' negotiated 

1 :!'*• r**!f fi«.n» the aii; <*:h<’r 

I ftiyh!?; ate in the offing on both the -At- 
I li^ntic an*! the Pacific. Sl«'epi ng <ai fa- 
I ciliiicj* and commercial transit by air 
I to Kwiop** and A>ia an<! S*^uin Amriica 
I aie Ho ^:lang*•r di earns of to<lay than 
j wcie the airplane to those who scoffed at 
' Troob: if!ge*> •n.nri*i< <;n < n an*l h:s 
li.'in* Marljimr* *»r 

the submarine jHiluri-d in iiimgiint! i<«n 
in Jules \ ei nes '20.0(H) Ix'flgues Vinler 
the S<*a that thiilliMl the iniagitiatbm 
in oui xouthful da\ s. 

j **I shall ba\e a bill fortmilati-<l it; time 
I f*»r pi i sentat ion v ben l'»»ngi-ess meets. 
! Thi’ Department of Air w<tii1d tak<* over 
and perform all the air dut]e^ now as- 
signed to the Departments of War. 
Xa\ y , Post Office, Ctmimerce and any 
other federal agencies, as well as super- 
sede th** National Advisory Omirnittoc 
for Aeronautics. 

“The functions of the Drpailinent 
would be to prctniote constiucli\e de- 
velopment of aeronautics by researches, 
fact-gathering and fact-di.Nti ibuting and 
fact-using, to regulate procurement and 
maintenance of all nece.s.'^ary aircraft, 
aircraft parts and aircraft acces.'tories 
and equipment, to have adminisirative 
charge of all the Governmeiu's air 
personnel and to coordinate with o*h*T 
facial agoncies^and coopeiate with 
civilian and commercial enterprises in 
the upbuilding of the industi’y and (he 
maintenance of a high grade efficiency. 

“Coordinating with all other serxicea 
In national defense as may become neces- 
aaiy. it would prepare aerial photo- 
graphs. control ojierations and ojierators 
of the air. by means of licenses, rules 
and regulation.s. would establish .^uch air- 
dromes and landing facilities as the Fed- 
eral Govornmem might properly acquire 
and exercise over airports and traffic in 
and out of them that is of an interstate 
character an authority comparable to the 
authority vested by Congress in the In- 
tei>taie Commerce Commissiun r*\>r rail- 
roads. It xvould obtain and send 
flyers with xveather warnings in co- 
operation u^th the \Vcat*'er Bureau. It 
would fumPsH personnel and equipment 
for aerial activities needed by other Fed- 
eral agencies and supply personnel, in- 
strpciion, training and equipment as oc- 
casion may require in other govern- 
mental fields of activity. It would advise 
Congress, W'ith estimates and other in- 
formation, regarding the establishment 
of one or more air* schools or academies 
coniparahle to the alms and scope ami 
potential achievements .of the military 
school at West Point and the naval acad- 
emy at Annapolis. It would detach some 
of its units, by approval of the Pi esideiil, 
for any t^ciylco with the Army and Navj* 
or ft»r any *igj»i]Rl defense operations. 

“This of scope is. of course, 

teiilalive pt-nding 'consultations with 
others on d#*^ils of the bill, which also 
xvould hav ' j embody specific details 

with respci^^o personnel, equipment, 

liceiiM-R, aerial routes, rescive air forces 
and other subjects. I have sketched 
briefly what I have in mind, for formula 



l)r)iarliiirnt ^ 
viseil of T<‘ 



ran 1^) 
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Caldnrt 



T>o l.iu 
at^ G<'i)rra)i> 
Appointc 



MamiatcK of Jui 



j.tlvely, issued hyV.^i 
asMimIng o|Ti« e as.^ 
^ mand of all the af 



■ of the Chinese Ri* 
j Fu as Piemier mttP 
i point mentf. wer*^ ^ 

I paitnient <»f Siat« 
June 21 up*»n re<'S. 
.from the Aiueiicar 
John Van A. 

Following is thcr' 
paitnieht's slatcm*^ 
Minister MarMiiVi 
Departinenl to*hiy'd 
upon assuming f>ffi. 
issued a ma^ulaie ui 
“organizing the mi{ 
Chinese Republic.*^ V 
, ing is a sumniaiy: 
Article I. Genera 
and Nax'y shall cor 
naval fortes of thc.^ 
Article II. Durii 
military adminifir’ 
shall represent the . 
canying out govci-R» 
shall protect all rig 
enjoy^ by the peof, 
der the law. 

Article HI. Tbt -> 
shall e.Mabiish rahii 
genoralistimo * in Cf 
mental affairs.* 
Article IV. Nuni 
cers shall be as foil 
islers for Foreign / 
Military Affairs, P. 
terior. Minister of . 
Education, MinisterJ 
ter of Agriculture 
Article V. ^andi 
Issimo shall V count! 
and those which affr 
of the X'arious.. min- 
countersigned by sj 
vided however, that 
Ing or dismiasing- 
not come within thv 



Others on de^iIs 
xvould hav I e 
with respci^^o 



Article VI. Oiga 
sonnel of cabinet an 
jstries shall be spo 
' Article VII. 
promulgated prioCL 
not , conflict iTilh ^ 

adopted. "Pan. 
pointed Premier. 

.: Minister MacMui 
that on the 20th of 
issued and counte 



